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American Can 


The Proof of the Cen 


is in 


the opening 


ANNED foods are packed to 

be eaten. They must all pass 

the final inspection of the can 
opener and the dinner table. 


Canned Foods Week draws spe- 
cial attention to canned foods. At 
the same time it fixeyextra atten- 
tion on canned foods quality. 


It is quality that educates the 
housewife—and her husband— 
to respect canned foods, to keep 
onbuyingthem all the year round. 


Count on us to do our part to 
help you pack quality canned 
foods: to meet your requirements 
—promptly—with Canco Quality 
Cans and Service. 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


Canned Foods 8—15 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 


with white pine. 
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Corn Shaker 


Black Discoloration in Corn 


Mr. Corn Canner: 
F YOU are troubled with Black 


Discoloration in your corn, here 
is a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thoroughly mixes the contents 
of the can and the black disappears. 
Shaking also gives the corn a rich 
creamy appearance. 


Salem, 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada 
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“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 


out of suggestions offered by our many 
An Anderson F ILLER '" users, after consultation and careful de- 


velopment by our designers. 


No need of the old, slow, irregluar 1. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 
hand-fill method. You can have an 2. Increased capacity of labels — 
| ae qui ck as you need, 3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 


automatically with carrier 


with this machine. It was made to taming 


fill Kraut - Spinach String Beans, 
Pumpkin (as well as tomatoes) etc.— 5. All adjustment made and controlled from 
the things other Fillers can’t handle. operators side of machine. 


We can supply you at once. “zo FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING. WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


Further information without obligation. YONKERS. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lb hd M hi Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, Cannon Supply Company 
Anderson Fi ing acnine Oo. 104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 
Webster Street, Junction, CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF ORNIA Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. A. K. Robins & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 
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107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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EDITORIALS 


left off last week with a consideration of the 

pea statistics, which were issued just as we were 
closing our forms for the issue of the 6th. There are 
those—and we have heard some of them already— 
who, when they first saw the figures of the 1924 pea 
pack—nearly 20,000,000 cases—said right off: “We 
told you so.” But leaving these to their own, always 
present enjoyment, we do not mind admitting that the 
ligures made us gasp. We knew the pea canners tried 
to do something of this kind in 1923, but that Nature 
very kindly stepped in then and prevented it; and we 
knew, too, that they wanted to do it in 1924, but with 
the almost ceaseless repetition of “bad weather,” 
“crops hurt” and “no summer” from every section of 
this broad and fertile land, we had come to think that 
Nature had again taken a hand and prevented the 
reaching of this goal. But, despite all, the record pea 
crop and pack came through, and the mark has been 
set. 

As wonderful, however, as this accomplishment is 
—and it is wonderful to have increased the pack of 
peas from about six million cases to about twenty mil- 
lion cases in about ten years—this wonder passes al- 
most to amazement when we consider that the appetite 
of the nation for canned peas has been tickled and 
tempted until the demand actually exceeds this im- 
mense increase in the supply. Think of that for an ac- 
complishment! In spite of an increase of over five mil- 
lion cases of peas, representing nearly 40 per cent in- 
crease over the previous record back in 1923, the peas 
have nearly all gone into distribution, even this early in 
the season, and the market remains hungry for more. 

What is back of this great accomplishment? What 
caused it and how did they do it? Not how did they 
pack nearly twenty million cases of peas, that is a mere 
mechanical proposition; but how did they find a mar- 
ket for them? That’s the question. 


You know just as well as we do. The answer is 
QUALITY!! 


W E HAD PEAS!-—-We begin this week where we 


Whether this year’s quality is one to be boasted of 
or not is aside of the question, and upon its answer 
will depend next year’s operations and production; but 
the pea canners of the country did feed quality peas to 
the consumers during the past several years—twelve 
million cases in ’20, eight million cases in ’21, thirteen 
million cases in ’22, and nearly fourteen million cases 
in ’23, and the people found them good, and better, and 
wanted more, and so when the twenty million cases 
came along this eventful year the people were standing 
ready with open arms to receive the peas. Nothing else 
in this world ever did it, for the pea canners are not 
better merchandisers than the rest of their fellow-can- 
ners ; they know nothing of advertising promotion and 
salesmanship, and did none of that, but they did do the 
best kind of advertising, so far as the increase of con- 
sumption of any canned food is concerned—they pro- 
duced that “want-more” quality which speaks louder 
than any printed page to the hungry world. 

You corn canners who are seeking to prostitute 
your calling by canning field corn, do you think this 
sort of action will raise your pack of canned corn 40 
per cent over its highest record and have the goods 
taken as fast as packed? You have sat by and have 
seen Hawaiian pineapple grow from nothing to an an- 
nual pack of six to eight million cases, sold as quickly 
as offered at the canners’ own prices, and the market 
ever clamoring for more, and you knew that’ it was all 
due to the quality of the pineapple. But you said that 
was different, and not in the same class. 

But here are peas, a member of the great trium- 
virate of staple canned foods—peas, corn and tomatoes 
—and you cannot wiggle around or evade the issue 
here; they have scored heavily, and scored altogether 
on QUALITY. Is horse corn quality? Is packing a 
lot of old, shriveled, frosted, tough corn, with an over- 
abundance of sugar, and of water, too, very often, 
merely because you have not the honesty to run it into 
the silo instead of into the cans! Is that quality? The 
corn canners have been told in the past few years that 
they must brush up on quality; that they face the ab- 
solute necessity of raising the whole standard of canned 
corn far above what it is today; of making it a delect- 
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able dish, as it is naturally, on a par with fine quality 
peas, if they expect to retain their market, to say noth- 
ing of increasing it. And peas now show them the re- 
ward that is in store for them if they will do that. 
Corn canners, do not be misled by the high market 
prices ruling this season; you know what is causing 
them, and that it is not due to quality, or excessive de- 
mand originated in and grounded on quality and the 
seething demand which that produces. You are simply 
lucky this season, and your lesson stands more strongly 
than ever before you. 

And what about the tomato canners? Have you 
no lesson to learn from this record of pea canning and 
distribution? In years agone we always heard repeated 
stories of blocks of tomatoes hanging here, there and 
everywhere, of watery, poor trash; but both the stories 
and the tomatoes, if they ever existed, have gone now, 
and your market is before you, clean, waiting, hungry. 
You have had a hard season of it this year, with the 
poorest quality tomato crop ever recorded. Have you 
had the backbone to trim properly, cut out the bad and 
leave only the good of the tomato meat, so that the con- 
sumer will feel that irresistible impulse for more? Or 
have you listened to that siren call to produce more 
cans of tomatoes, rather than cans full of tomatoes? 
The question of tomatoes is all of this year, and while 
it is late and there remains little if any opportunity to 
amend any bad ways, the answer to these questions 
will hinge upon the quality of the 1924 tomato pack. 
The people are willing to eat all the tomatoes you can 
produce and can—properly. This pack, like peas, can 
stand an increase of 40 per cent over its greatest record, 
if the quality is such as to please the consumers. But 
if the can cuts out a dish of poor, watery, trashy toma- 
toes, mainly in name and color only, don’t feel hurt 


when demand forsakes you and leaves the tomatoes on . 


your hands in another year. There is no other answer 
to increasing consumer demand but QUALITY, and it 
makes no difference what the canned food may be. 

Remember peas, and that in mid-October the can- 
ners of peas, after increasing their output, in one sea- 
son, nearly 40 per cent over their record high, were 
able to say “‘we ‘had’ peas.” 


THE TOMATO BASKET ABOMINATION. 


The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md.: 


Gentlemen—The only way to get a thing started 
is to talk about it, and I am now going to delve a little 
into this tomato basket question. This basket question, 
in my mind, has been an abominable one for some years. 
The growers expect the canners to furnish baskets in 
which to harvest their tomato crop, and it amounts to 
a very great item, as Fr. Grower expects to get about 
forty baskets per acre to harvest his crop, which means 
that the canner has just about 4,000 baskets per hun- 
dred acres lying around the tomato patches until the 
farmers get ready to pick their tomatoes. And this is 
not at all right or fair. The grower gets no other con- 
cerns to furnish him carriers for his other crops, and 
we should stop doing it also. There are just about six 
or seven canners, mostly from Baltimore, who do th‘s 
business, and we could readily get together and put_a 
stop to it. 

We should, however, be ready, and are, to return or 
exchange baskets with the grower when he begins to 


haul tomatoes. But he should start out with his own 
in the beginning. 
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This would also prevent our baskets going by the 
board when these real honest farmers steal our +oma- 
toes and sell them to the other fellow when there is a 
market, same as it happened this season. 

Fellows, let’s get together and stop this abom- 
inable habit for another season. Make some inquiry 
and see if I am not telling the truth. Very truly yours, 


BASKETS. 


P.S. I believe that it is only in Queen Annes and 
Kent counties, Md., where this practice prevails. 


WHAT CAUSES SCARCITY OF FISH? 
From Atco Fisheries News. 


HE question, “What causesthe scarcity of fish?” 

has been asked many times, and it seems that no 

entirely satisfactory answer has been given. 
The cause in one section may be totally different than 
that in another. As there are so many contributing 
causes in every section, it is difficult to point toward 
any one thing as the most serious. Temperature of the 
water has much to do with the movements of migra- 
tory fish. Many varieties of pelagic fish migrate to 
inshore waters only when the water has become warm 
enough to attract them. Ice-fields from the Arctic re- 
gions have extended further south during the past year 
cr two, and, undoubtedly, this has been responsible for 
the abnormally cold inshore water so late in the season. 
Cold water not only repels food fish, but also the minute 
crustacea and other marine forms, upon which these 
fish subsist. Locally, fishing is much better when the 
1s gees of the water is about 65 degrees F. or 

igher. 


Pollution is responsible, to a great extent, for de- 
pleting the fisheries of our bays and streams. Many 
rivers and streams which were once the spawning 
grounds of a vast number of anadromous fishes are 
now little short of open sewers. Oil pollution is more 
deadly to fish life than all other polluting materials, 
suffocating rather than repelling them. 


Another cause for the scarcity of anadromous 
fish, and one that has received very little consideration 
when this subject has been under discussion, is the de- 
stroying of spawning grounds by the building of towns 
and cities along our shores. Shallow waters which 
were once the breeding places for countless numbers of 
spawning fish have been dredged for the construction 
of wharves and deep water ways through which great 
ships might pass. 

Dogfish and sharks, as well as other carniverous 
fish, take their toll of our food fish. Eels and water 
snakes devour more fish eggs than ever reach the 
hatching stage. Young fry and fingerling being the 
legitimate prey of larger fish, it is almost a miracle 
that any of them reach the sea. 


Commercial fishermen have been accused repeat- 
edly of being responsible for the depletion of our in- 
shore fisheries. No doubt commercial fishing has been 
a contributing factor, but for every fish caught by man 
thousands of others have been sacrificed to other 
causes. 


There is little or no question concerning oceal 
fishes, and we believe the supply will last till the end of 
time. Our inshore and river fisheries is a different mat- 
ter; it is but another natural resource that is paying 
the penalty of civilization. 
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B—|HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been ‘dead-certain’ what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


; lo 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. “Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! 


You Can Be Sure You’re Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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A Romance of Canning 


Poetry and Romance Found in the 1924 Pea Pack—Canned Peas the King of Canned 
Foods—The Reward of Popular Favor. 
By Cynicus Himself 


IGURES are often dull and stupid things, as dry 
Fess dust, as lifeless as “a painted ship upon a 

painted ocean.” Except when they have an im- 
mediate personal importance most men are impatient 
of figures, and statistics, in which figures are tediously 
and laboriously set down, remain for the most part un- 
read. During a long time the National Canners Asso- 
ciation has annually distributed among canners a 
series of bulletins in which they were informed of the 
extent of the tomato pack, the corn pack and the pea 
pack, these being the major packs of staple canned 
foods. Many canners have long disbelieved in the ad- 
visability of distributing bulletins such as these, insist- 
ing that they are capable of inflicting injury upon the 
trade. Canners have never been unwilling that short 
packs of canned foods should be given wide publicity; 
indeed, they have always been at pains to scatter infor- 
mation of short packs because of the quickening ef- 
fect that such information, circulated among buyers 
of canned foods, would have upon market prices. 


Recently there came into the hands of canners one 
of the bulletins of which we are speaking, and it had 


- to do with the pea pack of the past season. Perhaps 


this bulletin, differing nothing in form nor in character 
from bulletins previously issued, was the most interest- 
ing and the most significant document ever distributed 
by the National Canners Association. Figures need 
not be dull and stupid, need not be dry as dust and need 
not be as lifeless as “a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.” Figures may be really epic in their grandeur 
and sublimity. Always there has been fiction in fig- 
ures, but sometimes there is poetry in figures, and 
sometimes romance. 


In the little bulletin we have set out to analyze, 
and afterwards to discuss, we find romance. And what 
is romance? Byron’s definition appeals to us. Says 
Byron: “Romance is the parent of golden dreams.” Cer- 
tainly this bulletin in which the pea pack of the re- 
cently closed pea-canning season is set down is ro- 
mance; indeed, it cannot be anything else, for it tells 
of golden dreams come true. The bulletin very suc- 
cinctly, and without so much as a single word of added 
comment informs us that the pea-canners of the United 
States. produced during’ the past season 19,000,000 
cases of peas—to be precise, 19,315,000 cases, of which 
tremendous total one state, Wisconsin, contributed the 
highly impressive total of 10,390,000 cases. It is need- 
less to say that the pea-pack of the present year was 
far and away the heaviest pack of any one product of 
canned foods made during one brief season in the his- 
tory of the canning industry. It exceeds the pack of 
1923 by more than five million cases, and that of 1922 
by more than six million cases. It exceeds the pack of 
1920 by seven million cases, and it exceeds the greatest 
pack made during any one year before the year 1920 
by more than eight million cases. The pack of peas 
made during the past three seasons (1922, 1923 and 
1924) amounts to more than 46,000,000 cases, which 


is nearly as great as the combined pack made during 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, five years. It is larger 
than the combined packs of 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1913 and 1914, seven years. 

But we are allowing figures to clutter the way, for 
the romance of which we have spoken is not of the 
figures themselves, however formidable they may seem, 
but of the fascinating story associated with them. It 
is desired to say, before further proceeding, that the 
figures to which we have referred would have been 
substantially larger had it not been for the unpropi- 
tious weather present during the past summer in all 
pea-producing states. It is recalled that a severe storm 
visited Wisconsin before pea crop was harvested, and 
that the damage which followed in its wake was ex- 
pressed in terms of a million cases. Even as it was the 
pea pack in Wisconsin during the past season showed 
an increase of more than three millions of cases over 
that of the season immediately going before. The New 
York pack was the largest in the history of pea can- 
ning in that state. Michigan broke all previous rec- 
ords. The pack in Indiana was not exceptional; upon 
five different occasions during past years Indiana had 
produced more than 483,000 cases, its this year’s total. 
Maryland’s pack of 875,000 cases proved its largest 
pack. During only one other season had Ohio packed 
more than 430,000 cases, which was during 1918, when 
441,842 cases were packed. Delaware proved some- 
what laggard during the past season, its pack of 321,- 
000 cases being more than 400,000 cases short of the 
extraordinary pack recorded of 1917. Utah’s pack of 
830,000 cases was the second largest in its history; it 
was 88,000 cases short of its record pack of 1922. Upon 
three other occasions California has exceeded its this 
year’s pack of 282,000 cases. The Illinois pack of peas 
was the second largest made in that state; in 1918, 
978,434 cases of peas were produced in Illinois, as 
against 697,000 cases produced during the past season. 
The Minnesota pack of peas, amounting to 470,000 
cases, showed improvement over the pack made during 
1923, when only 254,000 cases were packed. “All 
other States” packed 888,000 cases, and thus materially 
exceeded the pack made during any one year since 
1915. If it were asked what it is that makes these 
otherwise dull and colorless figures so interesting to 
the pea-canners themselves, the answer would be that 
they point attention to two exceedingly important 
facts—to the fact that peas have gained the coveted 
position of first place among the major staples of 
canned foods and to the further vastly more important 
fact that canned peas are now so strongly entrenched 
in the favor of the people that the extraordinary pack 
recorded of the past year may not improbably prove 
insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the people 
during the coming year. It is conceivable that 70 per 
cent of the past season’s pack has already been dis- 
tributed, and that the remaining 30 per cent will have 
gone into distribution long before the pea-canning sea- 
son of the coming year shall have appeared. 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners ° 
Heit Quality first since nineteen-one. | 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
aaa Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 
BALTIMORE 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS | 
Houston <2 Texas. Have them when you need them 


Wire us your offerings. 


Don’t let the rush catch you with- 
rH out baskets; wire us your order 
load lots 9 cents each, loaded 
yh //, on car our factory. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Phones 24147 


Not made to meet compelition (Night) Berkeley 200 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. te 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uNiIT $115 
Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. cee 
Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid eS a 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive ee 


matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per 
with one operator 
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Unsupported by the strong hold which peas now 
have upon the people’s favor, a pack so stupendous as 
that which was made during the present year would 
be unthinkable; indeed, it would be very madness, but 
the pea-canners have not reckoned without their host. 
There have been long years of preparation, long years 
of intelligent planning for this eventful day, and lo! it 
has come. Tomatoes and-corn have now yielded to the 
imperial sway of peas. Peas now are king. The largest 
pack recorded of canned tomatoes was in 1918, when 
15,882,372 cases were packed. And the largest pack 
recorded of canned corn was in 1911, when 14,337,000 
cases were packed. 

This year’s report of the pea pack will pcssess a 
very special interest for every pea-canner, but it will 
have an even more special interest for every canner uf 
tomatoes and for every canner of corn. Large crops 
have never been specially attractive to canners; always 
they have been afraid of them. Large crops inevitably 
make for large packs, and large packs make for a fall- 
ing market; and the canner fears a falling market. 
Strange as it may appear, calamity has often proved 
the canner’s most beneficent friend, for a short crop of 
corn or a short crop of tomatoes can nearly always be 
depended upon to set the canner’s house in order. 
Prices for corn and for tomatoes now are rising, the 
result of. the well-nigh calamitous conditions which 
have overtaken the corn crop and the almost equally 
calamitous conditions which have overtaken the tomato 
crop. Once the pea-canners courted the friendly offices 
of calamity, just as the tomato canners and the corn 
canners now court them, for an unduly large pack of 
peas brought nothing of cheer or comfort to the breast 
of the canner; but it is different now. The methods 
followed by the pea-canners of Wisconsin during.recent 
years are well worthy of emulation by canners of toma- 
toes and of corn, and when the methods of Wisconsin 
pea-canners shall be quite generally followed by can- 
ners of tomatoes and of corn, we may expect to see the 
demand for canned corn and for canned tomatoes grow 
after the manner that the demand for canned peas has 
grown during recent years. 

It is not enough that science shall have its habita- 
tion and abode in our laboratories. It is important that 
science shall go into the fields to tend the crops, and 
into the canneries to direct the pack which, when made, 
shall be distributed in agreement with advanced busi- 
ness principles. 

There is, very obviously, cause for much rejoicing 
among canners of peas. Their splendid principles have, 
for the most part, been vindicate’. The excellent peas 
which now are being produced in this country have won 
the favor and the confidence cf ihe peopie, and will 
doubtless long retain it. Consumer demand will not, 
nowever, grow after the manner that production has 
grown during recent years. If production is to increase 
at all substantially during future years it becomes im- 
portant for canners of peas to materially widen present 
channels of distribution and to discover new channels. 
Having packed 5,367,000 more cases of peas during the 
season of 1924 than were packed during the season of 
1923, it would seem easy enough for the pea-canners of 
the United States to produce 25,000,000 cases of peas 
during the season of 1925. If such an effort were made, 
doubtlessly it would succeed, but the pea-canners are 
not likely to be found guilty of so monstrous an ab- 
surdity. 

Production now waits on distribution, and if dis- 
tribution shall function after the manner that produc- 
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tion has, during recent years, functioned, we may ex- 
pect a pack of 25,000,000 cases of peas within perhaps 
the coming five years. Production is no longer a prob- 
lem for pea-canners. Merchandising is the pea-canners 
present problem, and upon its solution depends the fur- 
ther growth of pea-canning. The time has come for 
the pea-canners of the United States to take counse! 
with one another in order to determine whither they 
are drifting; whether they are drifting towards great- 
er triumphs than any they yet may boast, or whether 
they will merely drift towards no particular objective, 
aimlessly and resultlessiy. As we sound our congratu- 
lations on the pea-canner’s ear we also sound a note of 
admonition, a note of warning. Let the pea-canners 
be not over-confident in their further adventuring. 

Someone has said that “reaction is one of the 
laws of advance, that human progress always takes 
a step backward after it has taken two forward.” 
Having taken two steps forward will pea-canning dur- 
ing the coming year take a step backward? The 
question is not without point. 


THE BEST AND WORST YEAR OF THE CANNERS. 


ARADOXICALLY, the present year will have 

\proved the best and the worst year that the pro- 

ducers of canned foods have experienced since 
the easily recalled high-tide days of the World’s War. 

The present year, taken as a whole, will have wit- 
nessed brisker trading conditions for the canner and a 
more substantial net return for energy expended and 
for capital invested; it will have proved a good year for 
canning. And it will also have proved a bad year for 
canning because of the paucity of canning crops and of 
restricted canning operations. Canning crops have 
failed during the present year as never before. But 
out of this failure of the present year’s canning crops 
may come extraordinary good for the canner during the 
coming year. Its operations rightly ordered, the com- 
ing year ought to prove a really great year for the can- 
ner—a big year in point of production, a profitable 
year in point of net returns. This hope of prosperity is 
ccnditioned on two things—on the safe delivery of all 
canning crops and on the production of canned foods in 
normal and not in abnormal supply. Canned foods may 
be overproduced during the coming year, which would 
not make for the stability of prices. Businesses which 
are kindred to canning may more keenly suffer the ef- 
fect of the present year’s reduced canning crops than 
the canner himself—the box manufacturer may not im- 
probably sell fewer boxes and the can manufacturer 
fewer cans, but this loss of business to what is called 
the canning supply trade need not be acutely embar- 
rassing. 

Reduced canning crops may not unlikely have the 
effect of putting the canner’s house in order—may not 
unlikely have the effect of restabilizing the canner’s 
business, which has been exposed to much adversity 
during recent years. At the beginning of the coming 
year the canner will start out afresh. Very worlds of 
opportunity will lie before him in which to exploit him- 
self. Canning has come into its own again. 


“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap,” Johnny re- 
peated it after his father several times and seemed to have 
mastered the correct wording. 

As they drew near Sunday school father gave Johnny his 
last rehearsal. ‘Now, son,” he said, “let’s have the Golden Text 
once more.” 

This is what he got: “Whatsoever a man sews always rips.” 
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“We srow our own— 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
326 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Service Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of ~ 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply a 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 


ing. | 
Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, - - Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 
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ORE markets organized than in previous years, 

more enthusiasm among retail grocers, more 
4 assurances of support from associations and in- 
dividuals interested in Canned Foods Week, sums up 
the reports made to a meeting in Chicago of the chair- 
men of the various Canned Foods Week Committees. 


This year for the first time Canned Foods Week 
is to be held in the fall. Heretofore the event has becn 
observed in March, and the change to fall has met with 
approval, particularly among the wholesale and retail 
grocers, who believe that fall is the best time for the 
week, and who are accordingly entering more enthusi- 
astically into the campaign. 


Practically all the preliminary work is completed. 
The 33,000 red, white and blue streamers, 600,000 four- 
color window posters, and 140,000 reprints of a two- 
color double-page advertisement to appear in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post are ready for distribution. These 


The Piston Type Visco 


THE BETTER FILLER 
Why ?— 
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Canned Foods Week 


November 8 to 15 1924 


—N EW S— 


Learn What is going on in your industry—Get in step with this pro- 
gressive movement—Tell here what you will do in your 
locality—Helpful hints for all committees. 


will reach the retailers through the local committee ap- 
pointed by the wholesale grocers and brokers, who have 
already named committeemen in about 200 markets 
and are selecting them for many more places. 


Two features that promise excellent results this 
fall, aside from the greater interest of the retailers, 
are the publicity that Canned Foods Week will get in 
magazines and newspapers through the co-operation of 
national advertisers of canned foods and the more ef- 
fective organization of both the larger cities, such as 
New York, and the smaller markets tributary to the 
more important centers. 


National advertisers are giving practically 100 per 
cent co-operation, and it is now assured that the mes- 
sage of Canned Foods Week will reach millions of 


homes through women’s magazines and other periodi- 
cals. 


First, it fills more cleanly and accurately than has ever 
been possible before -- thereby not only doing the work 
better but at lower cost. 


Second, its greater simplicity of construction and operation 
makes settings for different size containers simpler, quick- 


er, more dependable -- cleaning easier -- cost of upkeep 
and operation less. 


Third, it is adaptable to such a wide variety of products 
that it is seldom idle. Preserves, jam, jelly, syrups, 


marmalades, mayonnaise, salad dressing, etc., are all filled 
successfully. 


No open supply tank to watch. 
No sticky belts or discs to jam, break and spill containers 
Three sizes: Fills up to gallons by accurate measure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 
for Sanitary Cans - - “Standard ot the World” 


There is an AMS Closing 
Machine for Every can 
closing need; and an AMS 
machine for every can 
making operation. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 


You Don’t Want the Color 
of Your Pack Changed 


If a weak sugar is used, this may 
happen. It cannot happen if you 


USE FRANKLIN FRUIT 
GRANULATED 


which produces a clear white syrup. 


If you will write our Service Depart- 
ment we will try to solve any sugar 
problem confronting you. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
**A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.’ 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans. 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 
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At a recent meeting in New York city, attended by ry 
representatives of twenty organizations in the canned 
foods industry and trade, plans were formed to give . 

New York city a big place on the Canned Foods Week The Indiana Pulper 

map. In addressing this meeting, Royal F. Clark, Pres- 

ident of the National Canners Association, said: 
“The campaign will be what you make it. 

Here is your opportunity to widen canned 

feods outlets. Take advantage of it. Carmed 

Foods Week is a campaign of education, and 

the only way we can reach the consumer is 

through you and your salesmen. Get into the 

campaign with all your vigor and pave the 
way to some all-the-year-round advertising of 

our important food products.” 

The President of the New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, speaking for his branch of the dis- 
tributing trade, expressed his belief that it was time 
for New York to line up with the rest of the country 
and really observe Canned Foods Week. The support 
pledged by his organization and the others represented 
at the meeting assure that New York this fall will have 
a Canned Foods Week that will get more food into con- 
sumers’ hands than were ever moved in any previous 
week. pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 


z —_ ; the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
In many cities where there are important suburban ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 


or cther tributary markets, the city chairmen are ap- in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
pointing sub-committees to insure an active campaign ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
in the entire district. For this reason the number of and pulping equipment is required. 
committees appointed by the wholesale grocers and ‘ ay 
brokers, and the number of markets reported organ- Indiana Kern Finishers 
ized, fails to indicate the real amount of territory Keek-Mere Kells 
covered. It is already certain that Canned Foods Week Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
will be observed in more places in every part of the Inspection 


country than in any previous campaign, although many Grading TABLES 
additional committees are expected to be named. Sorting 


———. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Baltimore early announced that “we intend to get Indiana ‘Chili Sauce Machines 


‘ours’ this time” in Canned Foods Week, and put a big Enameled Pails and Pans 
committee representing every branch of the industry Enameled Lined Pipe 
and trade to work. Philadelphia’s committee has the Tomato Washers 
campaign there well organized. It has plans to place Steel Stools 

display material in every retail grocery store in both Wood & Steel Tanks 
the city and its suburbs. From other cities come sim- Pulp & Catup Pumps 
ilar reports of plans—St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Fran- Fire Pots 

cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Dallas, Atlanta, Minne- Steam Crosses 

apolis, New Orleans, Boston, and scores more. 


ALASKA PEAS—SIEVES 1 TO 5 


By the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington. 


October 2, 1924. 
1924 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


o 


State 


Sieve No. 1 
Sieve No. 2 
Per Cent 
Per Cent 
Sieve No. 4 
Per Cent 
Sieve No. 
Per Cent 
Sieve No. 1 
Per Cent 
Sieve No, 2 
Per Cent 
Sieve No, 4 
Per Cent 
Sieve No. 5 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 
No. of 


Reports 


*California 


Sieve No. 3 
wore 


Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son ° 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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Delaware...... 6.3 
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; New York...... 5.7 
Pennsylvania.. 2.0 
Wisconsin..... 4.2 
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ARTISTIC 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the Nations] Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Milwaukee, Wis., October 4, 1924. 

Wisconsin Peas—The demand continues for the popular sizes 
of both sweets and Alaskas, and stocks in first hands are melting 
away. We hear that a few sales were made of standard No. 4 
Alaskas at $1.15, but canners who are still in a position to offer 
this grade generally are holding firm to $1.20. We predict $1.25 
will be bottom in a short time. } 

Wisconsin Corn—Our field men covered something like a 
thousand miles in an effort to locate a few surplus lots of stand- 
ard and extra standard, but were unable to locate a single case. 
We uncovered a few lots of Fancy Crosby and Golden Bantam, 
but these were sold as soon as offered. A number of canners 
announce 15 per cent delivery on contracts, others 25 to 50 per 
cent, and a few—a very few—100 per cent. Our corn offerings 
are limited to only one car. 

Wisconsin Kraut—Prices have firmed up considerably on 
1923 pack with the coming of the 1924 packing season, and the 
increase in demand. Fancy No. 3 tins are offered at 90 to $1.00 
for old pack and 95c to $1.05 on new pack. 

Wisconsin Beets—A number of canners have started pack- 
ing this item, and report the crop as short. The beets harvested 
are very small, and short deliveries on cuts will soon be an- 
nounced. There may be a small surplus of whole offered at a 
later date. At this time none of the canners will consider addi- 
tional business. FRANK A. INBUSCH CO. 


Baltimore, Md., October 4, 1924. 

Unusual conditions prevailed again this week in the tomato 
market. Instead of making some improvement, which was con- 
fidently expected, the crop failed to show any gain, and the re- 
ceipts of the raw stock decreased to the lowest ebb for the season. 
The week opened up with torrential rain storms, which lasted 
until Tuesday night, and although the daylight weather during 
the remainder of the week was fine, the tomatoes did not ripen 
fast enough to permit steady packing at the country factories. 
And the Baltimore canners did not fare much better. The tem- 
perature has been down near the frost line several nights this 
week, but there was no killing frost in the tomato belt in this 
section, outside of the mountain part of Western Maryland, which 
is not a heavy producing section at best, though the output helps 
to swell the total production. In the Western States the crop 
conditions show no improvement. To produce anywhere near a 
normal pack of tomatoes is out of the question this year. Many 
of the country canners in Maryland and Delaware will not have 
canned enough tomatoes this season to cover their contracts and 
short deliveries will be made. 

The activity in the tomato market here continued up to the 
close of business this week, because of increased confidence on 
the part of the buyers, and also of necessity. The high cost of 
all kinds of fresh vegetables help make this a canned foods year, 
and the consumption will grow apace. Canned tomatoes fill the 
bill better than any one other article in the line of vegetables, 
and as corn is soaring and peas are ascending in spite of the 
19,000,000 cases packed this year, the demand for them will be 
larger than ever. It cannot truthfully be said that there is no 
chance at all of making a fair pack of tomatoes during October, 
but there will have to be a wonderful improvement in the situa- 
tion to make it possible. It is within the memory of man that 
such things have happened. At present, however, it seems ad- 
visable to cover requirements for the remainder of the year. 

; Apparently, all grades of corn are off the market, and quota- 
tions are nominal. Not that there is no corn for sale, but it is 
difficult to buy. There is an axiom to the effect that an article 
is worth what it will fetch. and it is probable that theory will be 
tested to the full extent before the next canning season rolls 
around. Stringless beans are enjoying greater popularity than 
ever, and they ought to be bought now if needed later; they are 
scheduled to advance. All grades of bush lima beans are in de- 
mand; stocks are relatively light. Sweet potatoes are active, 
both immediate and deferred shipment. June peas are waking 
up. Spot spinach is being sold out; all sizes new spinach will be 


ready the last half of this month. Only a few beets are being 
canned. 


The canning of pears will begin next Monday. We can sup- 
ply No. 2 tins extra standard quality, in heavy syrup, at $1.10, 
and standard quality, in medium syrup, at $1.05, f. o. b. Balti- 
more. Also, we offer No 10 fancy sliced apples at $4.00 dozen. 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 


240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 


Over 575 in Service 


If You Do Not Know Why 
Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bidg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Oliver Bidg Boatmen’s Bank Marine Bank Bidg Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS,MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on . 
ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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There was but little buying of small fruits this week. 
not function this week. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


Wausau, Wis., October 4, 1924. 


It may be of interest to know that the 1924 pea pack is now 
finished, positively, absolutely and complétely. The farthest 
north cannery completed its pea pack this week—Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 30. It will now be in order for the statisticians to do 
their worst. While the final figures on the pack are always in- 
teresting, this year they are awaited with, perhaps, more curi- 
osity than interest. A compilation of unsold peas in canners’ 
hands would be much more interesting at this stage of the game. 

These figures would surely reveal some startling disclosures. 
In the face of the admittedly large pack, there has been no letup 
in the active buying demand. And it is our guessethat the aver- 
age canner is sitting pretty. Few, if any, have any great quan- 
tity of unsold peas, and the aggregate is comparatively small. 

GROCERS SUPPLY CO. 


Crop Reports 
By The Canners Themselves. 


Perryman, Md, October 4, 1924—Tomatoes—The tomato 
sezson is fast drawing to a close in this immediate territory. We 
made two days and a half work the past week. Arrivals of raw 
stock have been very light. The stock is yellow and watery and 
the waste is enormous. This is attributed to the heavy rain 
earlier in the week. One would think the arrival of raw stock 
tomatoes would be heavy at this time, but such is not the case, 
and ecanners who are banking on heavy arrivals of tomatoes the 
coming week will be sadly disappointed. Tomatoes do not ripen. 
There will be lots of green tomatoes that will never ripen this 
season. Frost will not cut any factor from now on in the in- 
crease of the tomato pack, so far as we can see in this section 
of the country. 

Dentcn, Md., October 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Yield not more 
than two-thirds. 

Taylor’s Island, Md., October 6, 1921—Tomatoes—The size 
cf the crop in this section will be about 60 per cent normal. The 
quality is the worst we have ever seen. 

Preston, Md., Octeber 7, 1924—Tomatoes—Packed at three 
canneries. When through will be between 50 and 55 per cent of 
1923 pack. Quality of raw stock below the average in all re- 
spects, especially cclor. 

Spring Grove, Pa, Ocicber 6, 1924—Peas—70 per cent of 
normal pack. 

Corn—25 per cent of normal pack. 

Tomatoes—25 per cent of normal pack. 

String'ess Beans—50 per cent of normal pac':. 

Most disastrous weather conditions I ever experienced. Too 
late and tco wet in spring; tco dry during July, August and 
September. Soil hard as rock. 

North Girard, Pa., Gctober 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Acreage 
shrank about 30 per cent; crop prospects from the balance about 
50 per cent. 


Every disease that was ever known to attack tomatoes and 
scme new ones; the worst growing season in the writer’s experi- 
ence, and a tip to those interested: Don’t buy plants from the 
South. 


Newark, N. Y., October 1, 1924—Apples—Have not made a 
very careful survey of the apple situation, but many reports 
ccme to our office that the quality is the poorest known in years, 
running very heavily te ciders. Do not think peelers will run 
within 50 per cent of last year’s crop. No winter apples picked 
2s yet, but will start greenings this week, which is about two 
weeks late; they, however, are not putting on size. 


Beets—Will have about two wee'ss more run on beets, the 
quality of which is good. The tonnage per acre is running much 
heavier than last year cr the year before. 


. Stringless Beans—Our pack on this item is completed. The 
quality of the beans was very good, indeed. This being our first 
year packing this item, do not have records as to yield, but 
would say that we had an extra good yield. ; 

Spot stocks are cleaning up nicely. 


: Wirdsor, Conn., October 7, 1924—Tomatoes—Pack is prac- 
tically ecmpleted. While the quality was gocd, the yield was 
much below the average. 


Apples—We have not yet packed any and would like to hear 
through your paper more about the apple prospects. 


Cove oyster shells, herring roe and crushed oyster shells did . 
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placed upon them. 


they left the packing room. 


assures a sanitary package. 


a problem. 


FOR CAREFUL CANNERS 


HEELING Sanutary Cans are equal to the respon- 
sibility which the country’s leading canners have 


Every day these well made 


containers carry the choicest food products into the home, 
and in the same perfect and appetizing condition as when 


The automatic method of manufacturing Wheeling Cans 


A careful system of testing 


guards against leaks. And with the Wheeling. No. 100 
Machine for closing these cans, your packing is no longer 


Prices and further information 
furnished upon request. 


CORRUGATING CO. 


WHEELING, W.VA. 


CAN DIVISION 
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F. A. TORSCH, PRESIDENT ‘D. H. STEVENSON, VICE-PRES'’T 
Cc. B. TORSCH, VICE-PRES'T F. F. TORSCH, SECT’Y TREAS. 
BRANDS THE TORSCH-SUMMERS Co. 
CONQUEROR 
PEERL CANNERS OF FOOD 
SUMMERS’ MIXED VEGETABLES, PEAS, LIMA BEANS. SUCCOTASH, STRINGLESS BEANS, 


SHRIMPS, COVE OYSTERS, CORN, TOMATOES, CATSUP, PEANUT BUTTER, 


TRUSTY FRIEND SWEET POTATOES, PUMPKIN, HOMINY 
ALPHA 
Cow BOY UNITED STATES AND ARMSBY'S CaBLeE ADDRESS: SUMCANNER 


MONITOR 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY 


RUSSELL, WORCESTER & WARNER STS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. Sept. 22, 1924 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sirs: 


You sold us for the season of 1925 at our Milford, Delaware 
: plant, one of your NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINES, which we operated 
that season. In 1924 you made certain changes and improvements to the 
' machine, which added greatly to its efficiency. 


We are pleased to advise you that the machine is operating 
to our entire satisfaction, accomplishing all that you promised for it. 
We find these specific results are obtained: 


1. All tomatoes peeled completely, even when somewhat green. 
2. A greater yield in buckets to the ton of tomatoes. 


5. More tons of tomatoes put through the house per day with 
same number of hand skinners. ‘The skinners ere used to 
trim and take out cores after tomatoes pass through the. 
= MACHINE, and are paid 5% per 16-quart bucket well 

iLled. 


4. A better.product than can be obtained by hand peeling, 
especially when the latter is done by the average careless 
“help", about the only kind now obtainable. The tomatoes 
from the machine come through to a large extent whole and 
smooth, instead of sliced and slashed with knives. 


5. It is a labor replacement proposition, enabling the canner 
to operate his plant to capacity, which otherwise would 
often be impossible, in view of the fact that canning house 
help is getting scarcer each year. 


You are at liberty to invite to our Milford plant any 
canners wishing to see your PEELING MACHINE in operation. 


Knowing that you have put this machine on the market under 
difficulties and large outlay, you certainly deserve success for 
what you have accomplished. 


Yours truly, 


THE COMPA 
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Castine, Me., October 3, 1924—Apples—About 50 per cent 
crop. Small in size. . 
Blueberries—65 per cent crop. Good quality. 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, September 30, 1024—Tomatoes—On 
the night of September 20 there was a heavy frost that affected 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the tomatoes in Utah. Just what the 
final pack will be is hard to estimate. This is the first time in 
the history of our business that we have been visited with a 
frost in September. 

Green Beans—We are unable to say just what the final pack 
is. As far as we are concerned, and those in our vicinity, would 
judge that we had about an 80 per cent pack. 


Ogden, Utah, September 29, 1924—The following percentages 
are percentages of normal, using the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s construction of the term, and embrace our own crops 
only in Weber and Utah counties, and where deliveries for the 
season are completed, represent actual, and where uncompleted, 
represent estimates. 

‘Green String Beans—65 per cent. 

Wax Beans—80 per cent. 

Beets—50 per cent. 

Cabbage—45 per cent. 

Peas—85 per cent. 

Tomatoes—45 per cent. 


Selma, Ind., October 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Crop is very poor 
this year. About one-third of a crop. Last year was a poor 
crop, but this year is smaller yet, but quality is better this year. 

Green Beans—Better than a half of a crop, with quality good. 


Sheridan, Ind., October 6, 1924—-Corn—30 per cent. 
Tomatoes—50 per cent. 


New Albany, Ind., September 29, 1924—Tomatoes—Very 
good in this section. Pack about 50 per cent more than last year. 
String Beans—Crop about 40 per cent of last year. 


Athens, Tenn., October 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Crop in this 
section is only about 60 per cent of normal. The season is over. 


Our company was able to fill future contracts and have a 
few carloads left. 


Templeton, Wis., October 6, 1924—-Peas—Ran 110 per cent. 
Quality very good. 
Beets—About 50 per cent. 


Lodi, Wis., October 6, 1924—-Corn—Pack was finished Sat- 
urday, October 4th. The crop was hardly a 25 per cent crop. 
The yield per acre was small and the yield per ton was small. 
We had double the acreage over 1923, while our pack was only 
half of what it was last year. Husk was very much in excess 
over normal years. 


Beets—Will start our pack about the 9th or 10th of this 
month. Due to the heavy rains, our late plantings had to be 
passed up. Acreage is half of 1923. The yield and quality are 
very good. Color is excellent. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 a ) 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


CANNERS’*° PACKERS” — 
KNIVES -APRONS-ANnD 


SUPPLIES 
824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURER 
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Fort Collins, Col., Oct. 1, 1924.—Cherries—No crop this year. 


Chandler, Ariz., September 30, 1924—Apricots—Good crop. 
$0 per cent of normal. 

Peaches—Very poor. Not. more than 20 per cent. 

Figs—Good as usual. 90 to 100 per cent. 

Grape Fruit—Fine. 90 to 100 per cent. 

Plums—Only fair. 60 per cent. 

Quince—Good. 100 per cent. 

Biackberries—Very good. 90 per cent. 

Honey—Very short. 40 per cent. 


Phoenix, Ariz., October 4, 1924—Olives—Bumper crop. 
per cent of normal. 

Grape Fruit—Normal. Always good. 

Oranges—Normal. Always good. 

All fruit crops normal. 

Our irrigation system insures crops every year. 

Fifty per cent of land in cotton. Good crop. 
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THE ILLUSIONS OF HOPE. 


R. Patrick Henry was speaking, and the whole 
M world was lending an attentive ear to what he 

was saying. And in that memorable speech 
which gave this distinguished son of old Virginia an 
enduring position in the hearts of all his countrymen, 
he said a trite thing: “It is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope.” Trite! Why, it had been a 
trite saying during all the ages, ever since man first 
began to lisp in numbers. Ever ancient, it is ever 
new—that “it is natural to man to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope.” The present canning year is dying, 
but the sensations of hope are still athrob in its breast. 
Hope looks with pitying eye on the fallen corn crop and 
refuses to believe that it is dead. Hope walketh abroad 
among our far-extending tomato fields, and though she 
finds the tomatoes there pale and anaemic, she refuses 
to go away. Hope comes into the fading fields of Oc- 
tober with the same assurance that she ventured into 
the verdant fields of June. With all her wizardry Hope 
may not revive the fallen corn crop; it is dead. And 
we shall soon know whether Hope will be able to bring 
blushes to the cheeks of the pale and anaemic tomatoes 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 


Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


| 
i 

| and drops it onto the feed bed 
( of the Slitter where it is cut into 
3 the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 

° 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


_ SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


° 
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which still cling to the withering vines.—From the 
bulletin of the Gibbs Preserving Company, October 4, 
1924. 


THE PEA STATISTICS OF 1924. 
By the National Canners Association. 
1739 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1924. - 
To the Pea Canners of the United States: 

This publication gives the collection and compila- 
tion of the seventeenth annual statistical report of the 
canning of peas. Published by authority of the Board 
of Directors of the National Canners Association. 


FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 

Wisconsin .4,063,000 7,042,000 6,961,000 10,390,000 
New York 1,382,000 2,187,000 2,541,000 2,931,000 
Michigan .. 317,000 455,000 392,000 710,000 
Indiana.... 182,000 268,000 367,000 483,000 
Maryland... 533,000 489,000 591,000 873,000 
241,000 225,000 384,000 423.0,000 
Delaware and 
N. Jersey.. 345,000 153,000 199,000 331,000 
376,000 751,000 918,000 830,000 
California... 84,000 496,000 239,000 282,000 
Illinois..... 331,000 516,000 586,000 697,000 
254,000 470,000 
All other 

States.... 353,000 510,000 516,000 888,000 


8,207,000 13,042,000 13,948,000 19,315,000 
The figures for Minnesota were, prior to 1923, in- 
cluded in the group now composed of all other states. 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


HE following are the dates of Canners’ Conven- 
tions named up to the time of publication. The 
Secretaries of the Associations should keep us 


informed, so as to make this listing informative and 
correct. 


October 28-31, 1924—Wisconsin Pea Canners An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Loraine, 
Madison, Wis. Sectional, 
Auxiliary and Exhibition at 
same time and place. 


November 18-19, 1924—Tri-State Packers, Special 


Meeting, Bridgeton, N. J., 
Hotel Cumberland. 

November 20-21, 1924—Indiana Canners, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis. 

November 24-26, 1924—Western Canners Semi-an- 


nual, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


1924—Ohio Canners, Annual, hotel 
and place to be named later. 


1924—New York State, Annual, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. 


1925—-National Canners, Canning . 
Machinery and Supplies, Na- 
tional Food Brokers, Machin- 
ery Exhibit, no hotel head- 

quarters, Cincinnati. 


December 9-10, 
December 10-11, 


January. 26-30, 


One pea packer reports 3876 cases of peas 
packed on one filler in one day. 


One bean packer reports machine paid for 
itself on tomato sauce in one season. 


Hansen 1924 Model Pea Filler this year. 


EXCEEDED WILDEST EXPECTATIONS. 


HE remarkable success of the 1924 Model Hansen Pea and 


Bean Filler greatly exceeded the fondest expectations of the 
most optimistic. 


the most successful pea and bean filler that has ever been produced. 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE FILL 


WASTE ALL THE PEAS AND ALL THE BRINE MUST GO 
INTO THE CAN. 


Many canners report average speed in excess of 125 cans per minute. 


Watch this space for letters from packers who were fortunate enough to install the 


Write for special proposition on early season orders. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Its wonderful performances easily stamp it as 


WITH ABSOLUTELY NO 


One pea packer reports saving of 
$450.00 in sugar first season. 


Another reports actual saving in 
sugar of $1332.00 over last year. 


= 
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“THE HOUSE or STEGHER.. 


We excel Our Labels 
n Designs are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your i Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


ba 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty years of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


« Buffalo Piast 
Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Mac Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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TRUCK CROP REPORT. 


By H. A. Marks, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Washington, D. C., October 3, 1924. 
Cabbage for Kraut—Estimated acreage, indicated 
yield and forecast of production for 1924, compared 
with acreage, yield and production for 1922 and 1923. 


Acreage Yield Per Acre Production 

Acres Acres Acres Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons’ Tons 

State 1922 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 1922 1923 1924 
Colorado..... 220 380 420 12.0 15.3 12.6 2,600 5,800 5,300 
LoS ee 910 490 440 7.7 12.0 9.0 7,000 5,900 ,000 
InGiane.....0. 630 1,120 900 8.0 11.0 9.3 5,000 12,300 8,400 
SO ae 500 360 320 60 59 85 3,000 2,100 2,700 
Michigan..... 1,880 1,970 1,770 12.0 10.5 11.7 22,600 20.700 20,700 
Minnesota.... 900 410 490 10.0 7.4 9.1 9,000 3.000 4,500 
New York 4,420 5,000 4,000 10.0 8.7 13.0 44,200 43,500 52,000 
3,090 2,780 11.0 9.3 10.5 19,800 28,700 29,200 
Washington.. 330 390 310 14.5 8.0 6.5 4,800 3,100 2,000 
Wisconsin.... 3,500 3,680 2,760 11.0 10.2 9.8 38,500 37,500 27,000 
Other States.. 520 7 580 82 5.5 89 4,300 4,000 5,200 
Total..... 15,610 17,610 14,770 10.3 9.5 10.9 160,800 166,600 161,000 


1924, yield per acre, indicated. 


Cabbage—In New York State domestic cabbage 
continues to yield from 10 to 15 tons per acre, with 
quality unusually good. Owing, however, to the heavy 
yield this season, much of the cabbage is large, which 
is most desirable for kraut, but not so good for ship- 
ment. While cars have been moving since the middle 
of August, and cutting of kraut has been under way 
for some time, not over one-third of the Ontario county 
cabbage has been harvested. Danish cabbage remains 
unusually free from disease. Insect injury has been 
slight and fields generally show fine color and the crop 
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promises to be of excellent storage quality. The yield 
from present indications will not be as heavy as seemed 
probable a month ago, growth having been rather back- 
ward in some sections during the past two weeks. How- 
ever, a yield above the average, 20 per cent or more 
over that of the past two years, still seems probable. 


In Northern Ohio cutting of kraut is under way, 
and some cabbage is being shipped, but much of the 
crop was late planted and will not mature until late in 
October. There are some fine fields, but the majority 
show small sizes and poorer yields on the low spots 
where water stood during the heavy rains earlier in 
the season. This reduces the average yield, which from 
present indications will run from 7 to 9 tons in the 
various sections with an average of not over 8. 


Onions—F or Indiana onions as a whole an average 
yield of around 250 bushels per acre still seems prob- 
able. Like last year, there are some 400 and 500 bushel 


- fields in all sections, but the percentage is smaller. Late 


onions are not finishing as well as a year ago, but some 
fields are turning out well, while others are so late that 
the final outcome is still in doubt. Yields average over 
250 bushels for the eastern counties, taken as a whole, 
DeKalb, Steuben and Allen showing especially good 
yields. Of the western counties, the yield will prob- 
ably be below 200 bushels per acre in Jasper county, 
and below 250 in some others, but averaged with the 
eastern counties it looks like 250 bushels per acre for 
the state as a whole. Acreage harvested is more in 
doubt than usual, owing to the difficulty in estimating 
the abandonment accurately, but is probably not far 
from 7,000 acres. 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Made any size. 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Easily cleaned and durable. If your 


CO. La Poste, Indiana 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 


your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


If you fail to see and accept 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 

4 COONS Semi-automatic Feeding and paring ma- 
chines with counters attached. 

4—Seed-cell Slicing machines, with extra knives for 
quartering. This outfit cost over $1500.00, was purchased 
new in the fall of 1923 and has been used to pack only 400 
dozen No. 10 size cans. It is absolutely as good as new and 
will be sold cheap. If interested, write at once to 
Box A-1244 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 
1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 


Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 
and 3 cans 


1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 

1 Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 

3 42 x 48 Open Process Kettles 

20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three 205 H. Pp. Heine Safety Boilers; 
used only 6 months. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 28-64 New Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 28-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 
1 36-64 Used Collossus Pea Screen. 
John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 


FOR SALE—Having purchased Automatic Seedcell- 
Slicing Machines we have 10 hand Seedcell-Slicing Machines 
in good condition for sale cheap. 

New Hartford Canning Co., Hamlin, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—150 cases (200 6 0z.) Belgian or jitney 
cans, carried over from 1923 purchase, in perfect condition. 
Price very cheap. Apply to 

W. J. Courtney Co., Mundy Point, Va. 


Machinery— Wanted 


MACHINERY WANTED—New or second hand labeler 
in good condition, adjustable for different sizes of glass con- 
tainers. Must be in good condition. 

Address Box A-1247 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE—With fully equipped 
canning factory, excellent cherry, pear, and apple orchards. 
Close to L. V. R. R. switch and two miles from Geneva. 
Plenty of excellent water, good buildings. 94 tons of 
cherries this year. 


Inquire of C. R. Mellen, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 

Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—An up-to-date canning factory, located 
at Seaford, Delaware; complete with machinery for canning 
Tomatoes, Peas, Sweet Potatoes, ete. R. R. siding; about 
150 ft. water front. Property comprises about four acres. 
Will sell buildings and land separate from machinery, if 
preferred. 


E. C. Ross, Seaford, Del. 


CANNERY FOR SALE—Completely equipped plant 
for packing Peas and Corn in Western New York State, 
location has plentiful supply of good water, two good boilers. 
Price and terms very attractive to the right purchaser. 

Address Box A-1248 care of The Canning Trade- 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Burt Machine Company Labeling Ma- 
chine, AC Motor, good condition, reasonable price. 
Thos. Roulston, Inc., 100 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WANTED—This advertisement is intended to attract a reply 
from a strictly capable man of good habits who either is operating 
or knows that he can operate successfully a 3 line Pea and Corn 
Canning Factory. He must have proven ability to handle farmers 
and labor and to produce a quatity pack at a reasonable cost. Loca- 
tion, New York State. Our own organization is familiar with this 
advertisement so you need have no hesitancy in replying and all re- 
plies will be held in strict confidence, State age, experience, and all 
details including salary expected. 


Address Box B-1246 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 
Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, 
processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December ist. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience. Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 


Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Superintendent-Procersor for a Wisconsin Pea 
and Corn plant, packing about one hundred thousand cases peas and 
fiifty thousand cases corn. Applicant must be capable of success- 
fully handy handling help; known how to pack strictly Fancy goods, 
and have proven ability as an A-l canning factory man. Give ex- 
perience, age, present employment and salary expected; position 
open January 1 st 1925. Applications will be treated in confidence. 

Address Box B-1250 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED—Production Manager with exception 
ally varied experience with largest companies packing fruits and ve- 
getables covering farms, processing, office and sales, would consider 
opening for January ist with company appreciating real results and 
where future prospects are assured. Can handle all classes help and 
growers successfully, and lay out mechanical sat ups and direct in- 
stallation in general canning line equipment. Best references as to 
past record, character and ability. 


Address Box B-1249 care of The Canning Trade. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


Clearer and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. er from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent Processor, by man 
with years of experience, packing quality goods. Wou'd like to get 
in touch with parties desiring to build newylant. Can pack all 
lines of fruits and vegetables. 
Address Box B-1240 care of The Canning Trade. 


-WANTED—Permanent position by experienced machine men, 
to take chargeof canning factory as foreman. Best of references 
Would be financially interested. 


Address Box B-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tab'es and several fancy goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 


Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 
tendent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can handle office 
as well as factory. A.1 reference. 


Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. 


Canners Accounts Solicited For Jobbing Trade Only 


L. P. DeVAUGHN, BROKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
Room 615 Citizens & Southern Bank Building 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


Cold Water Pasté for 
sticking the lap. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


PICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
DEWALCO PRODUCT 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for ‘spot labeling. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Stock 
Room 
Saved! 


TACK HIGHER 
and save valu- 
able floor space. 
H &D Corrugated 
Fibre Boxes can be 
stacked to any prac- 
tical height without 
damage or collapse. 
Their strength is 
engineered. Little is added to the weight that 

must be handled. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE | 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 
to save you money in several ways: 
Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof,. water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequ-nt reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker. 

Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


Send trial order TODAY — andlearn how 
much apron service your dollar can buy. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 


employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 


COLOR: Dark Maroon 
30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. 
34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. 


Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 


long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44° long, $15. dozen. 
e e 
_ William M. Gross. 
Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Carver Building s-2 Sharon, Penna. 


under all conditions. 


any other viner. 


Hamachek Ideal Viners ‘during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of ° 
peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 


Frank Hamachek 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The label has been called “a 
silent salesman.” A Gamse 
Label talks. 


thographers 


GAMSE BUILDING 
| BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


——CAN PRICES-—— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Haws you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


2100 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but th 
general market at this date. . ese prices represent the 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 


({~) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices ieee by our special Correspondent. 


White Mammoth, No. 2%.......-. Out 4.30 {F. O. B. Factory is. ater........ eae 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%4.. Qut Out SUCCOTASHt Standards, No, 2, in 100 1:20 
Green Mammoth, No. Out 3.00 Seconds, No. wae Water. see Out 
White, Large, No. Balto. N.Y. dards, No. 
White, Large, No. our With rm, = Sai Standards, No. & 4 1.50 1.75 

White, Medium, No, New Out Out PINEAPPLE* 1.60 1.85 
mall, No. | ahama Extra 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.35 4.75 0. Baha Br. Std. Ne ut =Out 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq... 4.10 3.50 Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.05 1.30 %.. 
Tips, rGeen, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 4.25 Standard, No 38, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.50 : Hawaii Sliced, nw bey Ne = 2.75 22 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.85 3.75 County..... Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 2.60 

140 | Standard No. 10 fob, 5/30 4.50 Easters Fis, Water, 
PLUMS 
String, Standard Cut White, N Standard, Ne. fob. Baltimore.. 1.65 Water Ne 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.15 .. Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County.... 1.55 1.45 Sack, 
Stringless, Standard. No, ry fob Baltimore. . 1.45 Black, Syrup, No. 
ax, dard, Cee » 1.0.0, Baitimore...... yrup, Ne. 1.......- 
White Wax, Standard Ne. Standard. No. 2, f0.b. County..... 1 138 
Extra. No. 2....... Seeon lo. 2, f.0. altimore.. .... 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... -87% 1.90 Be. N + 2.00 3.36 
Standard, Whole, No. ene as ate ard, No. 10, f. 0. b. Balto. 5.00 3.25 Extra Standard, 
Large, Whole, O, ut = » No. 2...... rd, No. 2...... 1.90 2.30 
Canned Fruits Standard, No. 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b, Balto. .... 1.25 Preserved, No. i 135 
Std, Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob, Co.... ---- PPLES* Preserved, No. i 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... No. Out Standard, Water, No. 10..... 8.75 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b, Balto... . Out ichigan, No, 
‘oO. oO. eeeee . 4. ish 
Fancy Bhoepes.” f. o. b. factory. ....  *1.45 Baltimore.. 1. 25 1.35 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... .... 1.19 Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.0.b. Balto.. 3.75 .. Standard N 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.........  *1.00 Maryland, No. 10, £.0.b. Balto 0. 2 Factory....... 2.00 2.10 
Ex. Std. Crushed, Ro. Be APRICOTS§ LOBSTER* 
. Crus! 0. 2, f.o. + Case 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b. Coun’ *1.10 California 2.75 2.25 % 
ra estern, No 2.. 
Standard Western, - 1.30 1.35 1.95 OYSTERS* 
MINY Standard. No. 10...... 7.50 tandards. 6 O8...........0.ss00. 1.70 1.70 
Lye Out Standard, No. 2, Preserved... 1.80 Standards, 4 Out 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... 3:00 *1.00 in Sep... Standards, Out 300 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? Selects, 6 of......... > 
12 Kinds, No. 95 1.00 No. 10.. 9.00 SALMON® 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt Red Alaska. Flat, Ne. 24 
Standard, No. Out Out Ghee, %..... 1.25 
Standard, No. Out Out Cohoe, Fiat. No. 1..... 
No. 2 Sieve, a, fo b. factory...... 1.50 *1.45 Sour Pitted Red Columbia, Flat, No, %4........ 2.30 
Baltimore...... 60 1.70 California 2 0 = 60 Chums, 1.35 1.30 
No. 8 Sieve, £0 f.0.b. factory... 1.25 ©1,25 ar 2.85 2.45 Medium Pink, Talls 1.40 1,75 
1.30 1.45 
No 4 Sieva, 2s, “rok factory....-. *1.20 GOOSEBERRIESS SHRIMP®* 
0. b. Balto.. Gut “1.18 tandard, No 00 Wet, No. 1...... 1.90 1.86 
. 
J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Sieve. 90 California Choles, No. 2% ¥.C.. 2.60 2.50 ow Gun 
E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve... 95 California Stand.. F._O. B. Eastort, Me., 1924 pack. 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1's, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Keyless ... 275 3.75 
Faney Petit Pols, l’s.........-.... 1.40 PEACHESt 4.15 
PUMPKIN{ Extva Sliced Yellow. 1.40 Mustard Kevless 430 4.40 
Standard, No. 8, factory....... Qut 1.30 | ME Out Out Mustard, Keyless 
an -90 ra White, No. 8...... 1.75 91.75 
Standard, No. 2%..... SHITE. 100 1-20 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 2.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Standard, No 10............ Sevonds, White, No. 8............. 1.30 Out California, %s 11. 12.50 
Standard, No. 1.05 1.10 Peeled Out California, 1s, Blue Fin.......... 
Standard, No. 1.60 Peeled. California, 1s, Striped ........... 13.00 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 13, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Market Now Admitted to Be in Sellers’ Favor— 
Price a Matter of Agreement—A Task to Find Supplies 
at Any Price—The End of 100 Per Cent Guar- 
anteed Selling—Fine Weather Is Pro- 
longing the Growing Season. 


HE MARKET—Even New York City is ready to admit that 

I the canned foods market is a sellers’ market today, and 

very liable, if not certain, to continue so. And if you know 

your New York market, you will realize that that is a very con- 
siderable concession. 

Of course, it had to come, and there was no use delaying 
it until later in the season, for we have reached the middle of 
October, and that means the ending of all canning, or very nearly 
so. It is too late, even, to play off the pea market and its big 
pack, because the peas have been distributed and prices are firm 
and advancing on the present small surplus. So there is nothing 
left to the big buyers who have not well covered their wants but 
to take their medicine and to pay the prices demanded, and they 
are doing that. That is what makes a sellers’ market. And it 
makes a very firm market, but one which the newspaper man 
cannot possibly accurately record. 

What are the prices of corn, tomatoes, peas or most any 
other item in canned foods? Altogether a matter of agreement 
between the holders and the buyers, and any prices we might 
put down would, necessarily, be in the line of a guess. We have 
seen quotations on brokers’ circulars of $1.05 to $1.07% on No. 
2 tomatoes; and we know that some of the largest and most 
stubborn buyers—men who refused to believe that the tomato 
pack would not be a “whopper” this season—have been on this 
market offering to buy 10,000 cases of No. 2s at $1.10 cash; and 
we have heard that Indiana has sold No. 2s at $1.25, and that 
California is rapidly raising its tomato prices to about that level. 
How can one quote such a market? Because, of course, No. 3s 
and No. 10s have followed suit to the 2s. 

And you can just change the word “tomatoes” and put “corn” 
in its place and about leave the prices as they are stated above, 
because conditions are relatively the same. With this exception 
standard corn has sold at $1.30. 

The job now is to secure a fit supply of corn and of toma- 
toes, because most good buyers of futures, in these two items, 
now see that they cannot expect full delivery. - Along with the 
crop hazard lesson and the lesson of poor growers contracts has 
come another lesson, and that is that the canner who tries to 
guarantee Nature by selling 100 per cent guaranteed delivery 
is trying to do something far beyond his power—and that is to 
compel the God of nature to do as he bids Him. Those canners 
who are short on their guaranteed contracts now realize that 


after all the other canners are running their own business, and 
that the contract seller cannot sell their packs for them; that 
all he can do is to sell his own pack, and that, therefore, when 
he guarantees 100 per cent he is practically telling Almighty 
God that He must deliver 100 per cent in crop yield. The one 
hundred percenters have dwindled down to a very scant number, 
and are largely confined to one locality, because nearly all other 
canners long ago saw the unfairness of this kind of selling, for 
farm products, and have refused such contracts for years. After 
this season there will be no more 100 per cent contracts. They 
always were morally dishonest, because the canner who sold them 
said to himself: “If I cannot pack them, I will buy them from 
some other canners and fill-my orders.” But the buyers did not 
buy some other canner’s goods, and the seller was not honest 
in delivering the other fellow’s goods. The inference, at least, 
is that the buyer bought that particular canner’s goods because 
he had confidence in the kind of goods that special canner pro- 
duced; and then he was delivered some other canner’s goods, if 
the seller had a crop failure and was caught short. The whole 
proceeding was not honest, and it is time that it was killed in 
every section, 


INE WEATHER—The buyer holding contracts for futures 
F and hoping against hope that in some way the canner will 

pack enough to fill his contracts is viewing this magnifi- 
cent fall weather—this Indian summer—with added hope, and 
may think that his canner will get the crop he needs. The weather 
is glorious here just now—bright sunshine during the days, with 
heavy dews at night, so heavy they are almost rains; but coli 
nights, making fires in the furnace not only pleasant, but neces- 
sary. And the crops of tomatoes and of corn are holding out and 
the canners making the most of their opportunity. We drove 
through a great deal of the heavy canning sections this week, 
and we saw corn in a varying degree of maturity, from first 
tassels to ripened, with red stalks, and some canners will profit 
nicely if frost holds off for another week or ten days. Corn can 
profit even more than tomatoes. There are lots of green toma- 
toes on the vines, such as they are, but they are poor stock, 
rotted, blighted, blistered, with every kind of known and un- 
known disease, and in the cold weather they are merely turning 
red. Personally, we have never before seen such poor tomatoes 
as we have had all summer this year, and you will note in our 
crop reports that many canners report the same unusual experi- 
ence. We have not said this before, because we thought possibly 
we were hypercritical; but this is the actual condition, and not 
a theory. The tomato crop of 1924 is the worst, in quality as 
well as yield, that has ever been harvested. There will probably 
be another week of this fine weather, at least, here in Maryland, 
leng famous for its glorious fall weather; but even so, there will 
be no great addition to the total of the present tomato pack. The 
green tomatoes now on the vines will never ripen properly this 
season. 

Other articles of canned foods are extensively reported in 
other markets, and conditions are the same in all sections of the 
country, so no need to repeat here. The whole canned foods 
market is strong and decidedly in favor of the sellers—the can- 
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ners. It remains with them to see how well they take advantage 
of their opportunity. They must have the backbone to ask the 
right price for their goods, and if they do they will get it, if not 
from the first buyer, then from another, who will follow right 
on the heels of the first. . 

The prices quoted on our market page are the lowest, and 
goods generally are selling at much higher prices. They are 
merely formal quotations and should be used only as a guide 
below which no one would sell. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Now a Seller’s Market—The Absurdity of 100 Per Cent Guaran- 
teed Delivery Contracts—Corn in Good Demand—Fancy 
Corn at $1.75—Prices on Tomatoes Mean Little 
Now — A Genuine “Nominal” Market— 

Indiana Asks $1.25 for 2s—Hard 
to Find Canned Fruits. 


New York, October 9, 1924. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


SELLERS’ MARKET—Conditions in the local canned foods 

market showed no important change during the week, save 

for a steady and gradual stiffening in the price situation. 
This season, for the first time, perhaps, since the post-war boom, 
the market is absolutely dominated by the sellers in almost every 
branch of the canned foods industry. Advances of 5 cents to 10 
cents per dozen on various varieties of canned foods are being 
accepted with resigned equanimity by buyers who last year and 
the year before complained vigorously and at great length at an 
advance of 2% cents per dozen on the same items, and carried 
their opposition so far in many cases that sellers were unable 
to obtain the slight advances asked, and were forced to sell at or 
below cost in many instances. 

100 Per Cent Contracts—Many of the canners who sold toma- 
toes, corn and a few other items on 100 per cent delivery con- 
tracts this year are no doubt being taxed at this time to make 
good on these contracts. With many canners delivering pro rata, 
the absolute injustice of any demand that canners guarantee 100 
per cent delivery on future sales is being demonstrated. A flex- 
ible future sales contract, giving the canner reasonable leeway 
in making deliveries, is fair enough, as it tends to discourage 
overselling. But a 100 per cent delivery contract, booked at a 
time when the canner has no assurance that he will be able to 
make any kind of a pack, is nothing short of business suicide, and 
should be eliminated by the packers forthwith. 

Standard Corn—Standard corn has been in good demand, and 
the market has moved up again at principal packing points, being 
practically off the market insofar as many packers are concerned. 
Standard crushed, of Southern pack, might be picked up in a 
small way at $130 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, but $1.35 is nearer 
the market at the present time. The market on Western standard 
is nominal, practically nothing being offered at the present time. 

2 Fancy Corn—There is a little Western fancy corn being 
offered for cannery shipment, the market ranging all the way 
from $1.50 to $1.75 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, according to 
variety and packer. Stocks are being gradually absorbed by 
buyers. 

* Southern Tomatoes—An accurate report of the price basis 
for Southern tomatoes would say that Maryland tomatoes are 
worth—just what you can get them for. Prices quoted out by 
brokers mean comparatively little, as buyers find out when they 
follow up the offerings. The prices may be sent out in all good 
faith, but the market changes on a minute’s notice. If ever the 
word “nominal” was applicable to any canned foods market, it 
fits the tomato situation today. A rough idea of the market is 
given in the following quotations heard around Hudson Street 
today; standard 1s, 6742 cents to 70 cents; 2s, $1.05 to $1.10; 3s, 
$1.60 to $1.70, and 10s, $5.00 to $5.50, all prices per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery. 

California Tomatoes—The Coast market is closely sold up, 
recent buying on the part of Eastern jobbers having been of 
sizable volume. The leading packer in the California market 
has announced an advanced price schedule, bringing the market 
up to the following levels: Standards, in puree, 1s, 90 cents; 2s, 
$1.05; 2%s, $1.25; 10s, $3.85; solid pack, 1s, $1.10; 2s, $1.30: 
2'2s, $1.60; 10s, $5.25, all per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Most 
packers are withdrawn from the market, and it is indicated that 

pro-rata deliveries will be made in some instances, 
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Indiana Tomatoes—A little business in Indiana tomatoes was 
reported booked at $1.20 to $1.25 for 2s standard, and $1.75 
per doezn for standard 3s, but the quantity involved was small. 
Indiana tomato packers have been out of the market for some 
time past forcing many buyers who failed to place sufficient 
future business to come East, or send their orders to California, 
and trust to luck to obtain stocks from these already oversold 
points. 

Pink Salmon—Buyers have not been coming into the market 
in any rush at the advanced price of $1.35 per dozen, f. 0. b. 
Coast, and it is reported that a little business is still being taken 
by the canners at $1.25 to $1.30. The larger factors, however, 
are maintaining the market at the advanced price basis. 

Red Salmon—Most packers continue to quote the market at 
the advanced price of $2.75 per dozen, f. o. b. Coast, but a few 
scattered lots were offering around at $2.65 per dozen, f. o. b. 
Seattle. Stocks are not large, and the outlook points to a con- 
tinued strong market up to the next packing season. 

Canned Fruits—In practically all lines of canned fruits the 
trouble lies not in selling fruit, but in getting fruit to sell. Most 
canners are out of the market, pending completion of their ship- 
ments of futures. Packers lucky enough to have a surplus re- 
maining on hand after making their contract deliveries are in 
many instances more inclined to hold on to their pack for later 
developments than they are to make spot sales at the present 
time. Distributors continue in the market for stocks of prac- 
tically all varieties and grades, particularly standards. 

Canned Foods Week—The local trade is entering whole- 
heartedly into the campaign for Canned Foods Week this season. 
The movement this year promises to surpass all previous efforts 
in this direction. 

The Holidays—Hudson Street was more or less deserted on 
Wednesday, owing to the absence of the many Jewish members 
of the trade, who remained at home in observance of the Yom 
Kippur holiday of their faith. 

Wisconsin Peas—The “small stocks” of Wisconsin peas re- 
maining unsold in canners’ hands are lasting a surprisingly long 
time, and continued offerings of standards at $1.10 to $1.15 can- 
nery are reported, although the quality of many of the “stand- 
ards” leaves much to be desired. 

Southern Peas—Many buyers are turning to Maryland and 
Delaware for peas, and the market is taking on more activity, 
continued strength being noted. Buyers are looking for quality, 
and they are willing to pay the price to obtain what they want. 

“Sweets” Going Up—To the long list of “short pack”? canned 
foods this season must be added sweet potatoes. Owing to the 
unfavorable prices obtained for this product last year, the acre- 
age was considerably curtailed this year. Canners have advanced 
their prices 5 to 10 cents per dozen during the past two weeks. 
Sweet potatoes are only a small item with the local trade, how- 
ever. 

Stringless Beans—In keeping with most other items of 
canned vegetables, stringless beans and string beans are meeting 
with an active call, and canners’ holdings are being rapidly de- 
pleted, with a strong undertone ruling. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Merely Hesitated on the Big Pea Pack Announcement— 
Active Buying of Tomatoes and Corn—Prices Very Firm 
and Season Is Closing—No Tomatoes Offering— 

Trying to Buy Virginia Tomatoes Below 
Market—Italian Canned Toma- 
toes on This Market. 


Chicago, October 9, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—The market for canned foods con- 
{. tinues active and brokers and buyers are busy providing 
for requirements that have been neglected during the sea- 
son, because of the indisposition on the part of the buyers to 
contract for futures freely. The activity of the market was 
checked for a day or two on account of the announced output 
of canned peas for 1924, exceeding all previous records of can- 
ning of that item, but hesitation was but temporary, and not 
only is the buying of tomatoes and corn, which are now being 
packed, active, but the buying of canned peas even in the face 
of the largest output in the history of the industry continues 
and quite a number of important transactions in active business 
were reported during the week. 
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Canned Corn—The canning of corn is rapidly approaching a 
conclusion and it would seem that the shortage predicted in the 
output of this article are real, from the fact that the offerings 
of standard canned corn are very few, and the canners seem to 
firmly and courageously maintain the high price to which the 
grade has advanced—namely, $1.30 per doozen, f. o. b. cannery, 
with very little to be had anywhere. 2 
of corn is in better supply, but even that is not offered freely 
and fancy canned corn is apparently almost as scarce as the 
standard grade. The prices of canned corn in the 1924 pack 
are properly designated as nominal because there seems to be a 
considerable difference of opinion among canners as to what 
the prices should be. 


The heavy advance in the price of corn seems to be general 
however, and has to some extent checked up or temporarily re- 
tarded the buying. 


Canned Tomatoes—There are no offerings at present of 
of canned tomatoes in the Central West, as the canners all seem 
to be well sold up, even beyond their prospective output, but 
there has been some quantity buying of canned tomatoes in the 
Chicago market by wholesalers who have placed orders chiefly 
in Virginia, as that seems to be the only canning district which 
has been offering canned tomatoes of the 1924 pack recently. 

Purchases were made last week by some of the larger buyers 
in Chicago of No. 2 size canned tomatoes in Virginia as low as 
$1.00 per dozen, but all the orders were not confirmed and quite 
a large number of quantity orders sent in at that price were 
declined and the lowest offering from that source at this writing 
is at $1.05 ner dozen, f. o. b. Virginia cannery. Baltimore can- 
ners are asking, according to telegrams shown, $1.15 per dozen 
for standard No. 2 tomatoes, f. 0. b. Baltimore. There is ap- 
parently very little sale for No. 3 size canned tomatoes, as the 
price seems to take them out of the channel of trade, which 
condition existed all last year, as well as up to this time this 
year. 


Efforts to buy fancy canned tomatoes by a number of our 
private label houses are ineffectual, as that grade is always 
bought subject to approval of sample, and no samples so far have 
been shown, either from Ohio, New York State or Delaware, 
from which States the supply of fancy canned tomatoes is usual- 
ly obtained, that would really grade fancy. The absence of good 
uniform color of the tomatoes in the cans seems to be the chief 
difficulty experienced in packing fancy grade this season. 


Canned Peas—Buyers do not seem to be greatly surprised 
at the very large output of canned peas as many of them were 
aware that there had been a great increase of acreage planted, 
and they anticipated that the output of canned peas for 1924 
would be larger than that for 1923, but they did not expect the 
pack to be nearly 20,000,000 cases. ; 


It is evident, however, that there has been a large sale or 
distribution of canned peas to the retail trade and that the 
wholesalers have reduced their stocks bought for future deliv- 
eries to a low point, for they are buying daily wherever desirable 
qualities and prices can be found and the purchases during the 
past week were probably larger than for any week during two 
months past. The grades wanted seem to be standard 4s 
Alaskas and standard 5s sweets and the prices paid have been 
$1.15 for the 4s Alaskas and $1.12% to $1.20 for the 5s sweets, 
f. 0. b. cannery Wisconsin. The entire cleanup of the 1923 pack 
of canned peas has given the market a strong basis, and many 
good judge consider that the big output of 1924 will all be 
used and that the country will easily consume the entire amount 
packed before the new output of 1925 is available. 


General Opinion—The arguments that seem to influence 
buyers in continuing their interest in the market, and support- 
ing their confidence, are that the three great staples—canned 
corn, canned tomatoes, canned peas—of the pack of 1923 were 
entirely consumed and that at the close of the season of 1923 
it was definitely ascertained that supplies were short and that 
the pack of last year was insufficient to meet the consuming de- 
mand. Another reason is that the great interest which seems 
to be shown in Canned Foods Week by canners, wholesalers, 
brokers and retailers generally presages of the date for Novem- 
ber, 1924, instead of next March, is expected to have important 
— in the distribution of canned foods all over the United 

ates. 


Another reason is that careful attention of canners in the 
past year or two to the quality of their output has proven very 
effective in the way of increasing the consumption and the con- 
fidence of consumers not only in the wholesomeness and in the 
safety of canned foods, but in the edible merit and economical 
value and convenience of them. 
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Altogether, the situation in relation to canned foods for 1924 
seems to be quite satisfactory, and even though a larger output 
of canned tomatoes and canned corn may result than is now 
expected, and it is probable that this will be the case as the 
weather for the past two weeks has been favorable to canning, 
still the market is likely to be well sustained and all the canned 
foods, including vegetables, fruits and fish, are likely to be 
needed, and to be salable. 


Italian Canned Tomatoes—One of our large wholesalers who 
specializes in Italian food products, has imported a block of No. 
2% size cans of Italian canned tomatoes. They are beautifully 
packed and of fancy quality, the tomatoes are the small pear 
shaped variety. They are perfectly peeled and handled and 
the cans are completely and solidly filled with red ripe fruit, 
and they are being sold at two dollars per dozen in wholesale 
lots to the trade in Chicago. The flavor is sweet and fine. 
There is no wonder that our canned tomatoes have not gone 
into export trade largely, when they have to compete with such 
quality in foreign markets. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Active—Short Supplies Now Clearly Seen—Buyers Are 
Watching the Tomato Market—Peas Firm—Corn Very 
Firm—Not Enough Fruit Available. 

St. Louis, October 9, 1924. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARKET ACTIVE—Quite considerable activity prevails in 
M the canned foods market. The trade appears to be good 

and an improvement is promised. The market. undoubt- 
edly is on the side of the seller, because the various packs are 
disappointing. Dealers depended on a surplus in the hands of 
the packer and did not place their usual volume of advance 
orders, and now that there will surely be no surplus, they will 
have to depend on resales. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes continue strong. Canners are not in- 
clined to book orders until all futures have been covered. Those 
buyers who are still short of the amount of futures needed are 
clesely interested in the market and are watching it and the crop 
closely. Because of recent weather conditions, that have not been 
favorable, it is believed by the canners that they will not be able 
to pack the volume necessary to cover present bookings. A better 
estimate on the actual production will be available when they 
have finished packing, and then they will know just what they 
have, and will be able to talk about deliveries. If they are short, 
they will know just how much they can deliver on contracts. 


Peas—There has been no change in the pea situation. There 
is a firm undertone prevailing. The call for top grades continues 
and are still unobtainable. The popular grades are disappearing. 
Holders are finding their position much firmer than they first 
expected, and are not inclined to press sales. All offerings are 
being well taken. While there was a good-sized pack, there was 
no surplus of fancy and standards. 


Corn—Corn is very firm. Canners have not been keen to 
confirm their sales. Early bookings will take all the stock of 
many factories. As for many of the Middle West canners, they 
seem to be out of the market entirely, and will not take on addi- 
tional orders. They are predicting shortage, and some of the 
largest canners will not be able to fill orders already booked. 
While Southern packers are selling, those holding stocks are very 
firm in their ideas. Many early buyers who have already cov- 
ered are commencing to feel very dubious about the extent of 
their deliveries. They are of the opinion, however, that deliveries 
will be on a pro-rata basis. 


Fruits—California fruits would be salable if some good- 
sized blocks were available. Few peaches and pears are being 
offered in any grade, and when offered, top prices are asked. The 
shortage of peaches in nearly all grades curtail offerings, and 
this leads to firm quotations on available lots. The majority of 
dealers are more or less protected by future contracts, and they 
are waiting until later on before taking on additional stocks. 
Other lines of California fruits favor the canners, but they are 
not as firm as peaches and pears. Apricots and cherries are 
rather quiet. Pineapple is doing better, as retail sale are more 
extensive than expected, and spot supplies will soon be exhausted 
and will be in need of replenishments by deliveries of new packs 
bought on contract. It is believed by a number of dealers that 
the pineapple situation will continue to improve. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dry Weather Continues—Fruit Packs Finish Early and Are 
Lighter Than Expected—Few Prices on Fruits—Toma- 
toes Very Firm—Good Demand for Sardines— 
English Buyers Are Asking for Early 
Delivery — Interesting Notes. 

San Francisco, October 9, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “I'he Canning Trade.” 


RY WEATHER—Dry weather continues in California, with 
D temperatures well above the average for this season, and 
no end to the drought seems in sight. The packing of 
fruit has come to a definite end, excluding apples, and tomatoes 
are about all that are receiving attention at the hands of canners. 
The season proved an early one, and packing operations have 
come to a close with the trade in general at least a couple of 
weeks sooner than usual. The pack has proved lighter than that 
of last year, the wholesale trade has specified earlier shipments, 
and canners should be in a position to furnish definite figures 
on the season’s pack earlier than usual. 

New Prices—Under date of October 1, the California Pack- 
ing Corporation issued new price lists covering its general lines 
of fruits and its Del Monte brand, with prices on the latter guar- 
anteed against its own decline until January 1, 1925. With these 
new price lists was the following comment for the benefit of 
brokers: “The California fruit pack is completed. We are 
pleased to advise, with the exception of two items, we will make 
100 per cent delivery on all canned fruits. We have a wel!- 
balanced assortment to offer, including apricots, cling peaches, 
yellow free peaches, pears, berries and piums of practically alt 
grades. We will make a 75 per cent delivery on No. 10 tins 
solid pack pie aplicots and a-/0 per cent delivery on No. 2 tall 
tins fancy black raspberries. As reports of short deliveries on 
the part of many packers reach the trade, buyers no doubt will 
be interested in additional purchases. We believe our buyers 
will be pleased with the deliveries we have announced.” 

The revised price list of the California Packing Corporation 
shows some withdrawals, some changes in prices and some addi- 
tions. No. 2% second apricots have been withdrawn, as have 
been No. 2% water Royal Anne Cherries, No. 2% choice white 
cherries, No. 2% standard and water grapes, No. 2% choice and 
water Green Gage plums, and No. 2% standard, second and 
water Gold Lrop plums. Yellow free peaches are again offered 
in No. 2% seconds and water grades, as are also yellow clings. 
Choice No. 2% pears have been advanced to $3.40, and standards, 
seconds and water grades are again being offered. In the No. 10 
size, apricots are again offered in water, but withdrawals have 
been made in peeled and sliced goods in this grade and in solid 
pack pie. In yellow free peaches, water and solid pack pie have 
been added to the line again, and in clings the water line is again 
available. In sliced yellow clings, water and solid pack goods 
have been withdrawn, and this is true of white clings in stand- 
ards and water pack pie and in white clings sliced in choice and 
solid pack pie. Prices on white clings, sliced and unpeeled, in 
the water grade, have been advanced to $5.75. Pears are again 
available in the choice, standard and water grades at $10.50, $9.50 
and $6 25, respectively, and prices on the water grades have been 
advanced to $5. All Gold Drop plums in the No. 10 size have 
been withdrawn, as well as choice and solid pack pie in the Green 
Gage variety. 

Tomatoes—The tomato market is very firm, with but a few 
canners making offerings. The early frost in Utah has seriously 
damaged the crop there, and the California crop is not up to 
expectations, owing to the dry year. Buyers for canneries are 
scouring the territory and are bidding eagerly for small lots that 
formerly would receive scant attention. 

Sardines—Orders for California oval sardines have been 
coming in in splendid fashicn of late, indicating that stocks in 
the hands of distributors, particularly in the Eastern markets, 
are in light supply. There is no surplus here and prices are 
cuite firm. Plenty of interest is being shown in Alaska red sal- 
mon, but there are few canners with anything in this line to offer. 

Exports—English buyers are asking for early deliveries of 
canned and dried fruits, and several vessels have been chartered 
to make the run direct from San Francisco to London and Liver- 
pool with cargoes of California products. The motorship Nuolja 
sailed early in October direct for London with a large cargo of 
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canned fruits on a schedule designed to land the goods at that 
port within thirty-two days. 

Coast Notes—Experiments in the pickling of green olives 
are being carried on at the University of California under the 
personal direction of W. V. Cruess, of the Fruit Products Labor- 
atory of the University, who made a trip last year to Europe to 
study the olive industry. In case the Spanish system of pickling 
proves a success in California, it is expected to furnish an outlet 
for the smaller grades that are at present marketed with diffi- 
culty. There is a heavy demand for this kind of fruit in Mexico 
and South America, and experiments are being carried on at 
many of the olive-pickling plants in the State in conjunction with 
the working being done at the University. 

Latest estimates of the fruit crop of 1924 in Santa Clara 
County, one of the leading fruit-growing countries in California, 
with the acreage under production, are as follows: Prunes, 67,960 
acres, at 60 per cent; apricots, 18,768 acres, at 65 per cent; 
peaches, 7,058 acres, at 80 per cent; pears, 6,627 acres, at 90 per 
cent; cherries, 4,410 acres, at 50 per cent; grapes, 12,524 acres, 
at 85 per cent, and apples, 1,315 acres, at 65 per cent. 

Jay Deming, for many years a prominent figure in Cali- 
fornia canning circles, passed away at San Francisco on October 
1, at the age of 74 years. He is survived by his widow. 

R. L. James, with Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, was a 
recent visitor at San Francisco. 

The California canning trade is expected to make a fine 
showing at the California Industries Exposition to be held at the 
Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, October 18 to November 1. 
Canned Foods Week will be given a great impetus at this exposi- 


tion through the display of attractive posters and the distribution 
of printed matter. 


MAINE MARKET 


Corn Canning Ends—Pleased at Results—Some Few to Deliver 
in Full—Demand Cannot Be Filled—Apple Canners Get 
Ready—Raw Stock Apples Have Doubled in 
Price—Sardine Season Is Over. 


Portland, Me., October 10, 1924. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


EASON ENDED—The end of the corn-canning season finds 
the canners in a frame of mind to be “much pleased with 
little.’ The conditions throughout the greater part of the 

year were so unfavorable that we were prepared for the worst; 
then things improved quite a bit along in late July, and we began 
to hope that perhaps the very worst ‘might be avoided if—we 
had no frost. Now, when the labor is needed, we are inclined to 
give thanks for what we have received, and to forget that it is 
not as great as we planned on last Spring. The crop yield per 
planted acre is light, but per growing acre is probably right 
around 80 per cent of normal. That means that we got about 
60 per cent of a yield on the acreage planned, on which future 
sales were based. There are a few canners who sold conserva- 
tively or slowly who will actually have 100 per cent delivery 
for their customers. There are others who will get good pro 
rata on either white or Golden Bantam corn, and some who had 
heavier sales and poorer yields who will have to put out as low 
as 50 per cent on some packages. No canner had sold as much 
as he had reason to anticipate producing, based on his contracted 
acreage, and no more blame can be placed on the man making 
60 or 75 per cent than on the one making 90 per cent—it was all 
actually due to “circumstances over which he had no control.” 
There is still a big demand for corn, most of which cannot be 
filled; there may be a few odd lots which will no doubt be taken 
up immediately. Of course, there are no current quotations on 
such sales. 

Apples—The apple canners are getting ready for their usual 
season, which, however, bids fair to be greatly curtailed this 
year. Orchard prices here in Maine are very high, having almost 
doubled in many locations during the past two weeks, and all 
grades are being eagerly sought. Usually the fruit market takes 
only the fancies, leaving the 1s and 2s, which are best adapted 
for canning; but this year they are all going into barrels for 
domestic and export shipment. Prices are named at $350 for 
nice quartered apples, and this is as low as they can possibly 
be produced. The buying market is not yet ready to take hold 
of canned apples, and canners are disinclined, in view of their 
big costs, to put up any amount beyond their contracts. 
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Sardines—The sardine season is actually over, although the 
law allows canning operations for some weeks yet. The entire 
year has been unsatisfactory and unprofitable, and no canner 
wanted to prolong the agony. The up-put is less than 50 per 
cent of the usual amount—how much less no one knows. It is 
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really less than half the normal consumption, which indicates 
a shortage of sardines and an unfilled demand before new goods 
can come on. The usual spring season opens sporadically in 
April of May, but does not get into swing until July and August; 
so it is a long time to go sardine-less. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Trade Interest Centering in Chain Store Competition—Interesting Discussion of Chain Store 
Potentialities by Investment House—Retailers Line Up For Canned Foods Week— 


HE CHAIN STORE—The old question of chain stores vs. 
wholesale grocers was dragged forth for another airing 
upon the occasion of the annual convention of the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Assocation at Atlantic City. 
As outlined in The Canners’ Trade of last week, Alfred H. 
Beckmann, secretary of the chain store grocers’ organization, 
presented some very striking evidence to show the value of chain 


stores as economical food products distributors. The figures 
set forth by Mr. Beckmann were received without comment by 
the wholesale grocery trade. 

What aroused the ire of the jobbers, however, was state- 
ments attributed to Clark McKercher, general counsel of the 
chain store grocers’ organization, to the effect that the chain 
stores had scored a striking and decisive victory over the whole- 
sale grocers in the recent battle on the Pacific Coast, wherein 
the jobbers waged an unsuccessful fight to have manufacturers 
refuse to sell the Coast chains direct, the Western chains having 
hitherto bought to a large extent through the wholesale grocers. 

According to C. W. Patterson, president of Austin, Nichols 
& Co., the chains do not menace the future of the wholesale or 
retail grocers, Mr. Patterson taking the view that there is room 
for both, and that continued expansion in the population will 
make business good for all grocery distributors. 

Mr. Patterson is quoted locally as follows: “The chain stores 
serve only the individual buyer and do not enter into competition 
with the wholesaler when it comes to the hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, steamship and railroad lines, and other large institu- 
tions which buy groceries in large volume. This is the province 
of the wholesaler which the chain store is unable to enter. The 
chain store is serving the public admirably and may well secure 
the advantage of somewhat lower prices by direct dealing with 
the manufacturer and his selling broker, but I cannot see how 
this is going to injure the wholesaler, because consumption of 
food products is increasing all the time.” 


The Chain Store and Distribution—Apropos of the chain- 
store question, considerable interest has been shown in a pamph- 
let dealing with chain-store distribution, just issued by Shields 
& Co., prominent New York Stock Exchange house. “The chain 
store,” says this pamphlet by Walter S. Hayward, “has been one 
of the principal factors in the movement toward the simplifica- 
tion of distributive functions. As such it has caused pronounced 
concern among manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. It has 
been the subject of litigation, of recrimination and of endless 
discussion. The manufacturer has hesitated to make full use of 
the chain-store system as an outlet, because of his desire not 
to offend the members of his regular distributive systems. The 
jobber has made open war upon the chain because it has frankly 
attempted to supplant him, and to some extent has done so. The 
independent retailer has often failed to recognize the decisive 
line of division between price merchandising and service mer- 
chandising. Every concern which ultimately markets its prod- 
ucts to the consumer is vitally affected by the status of chain 


retailing, more particularly with the position which it will occupy 
in the future. 


“The most rapid growth of the chain store has taken place 
in the grocery, drug, five-and-ten, dry goods, tobacco and con- 
es lines. It is essential to understand the reasons for 
this: 

bai. The public demand in these lines is well defined; is not 
subject to great fluctuation in times of business depression, and 
in each case there is a ‘repeat market.’ 

_ “2, The articles handled fall mainly in the class of necessi- 
ties, or semi-necessities, That is, they are regarded as essential 


More Markets Organized by Jobbers. 


by a proportion of the market large enough to insure a steady 
demand. 

“3. Because of the standard character of the stocks, and the 
broad demand, high rate of turnover may be maintained, which 
allows the chain to make a small but steady margin of profit at 
frequent intervals. 

“4. Buying or purchasing is standardized and centralized at 
headquarters. 

“5. Since articles are of small unit value, and not bulky or 
heavy, the chain store is able to operate on a cash-and-carry 
basis—a factor of great importance in chain-store growth. 

“6. Merchandising is largely a matter of display and price 
advertising. 

“Y, Standardization of methods has made it possible to cen- 
tralize management at headquarters and control member stores 
under managers who, while they may have a pecuniary interest 
in sales made by their stores, have nothing to say about the con- 
ducting of them. 

“The best view of chain-store activities may be obtained in 
the grocery field. The familiar red fronts of that Goliath among 
chains, the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, are to be 
seen almost from one end of the country to the other. Hundreds 
of smaller chains have wide local or sectional distribution. The 
independent grocer is an enemy of the chain only until he has 
opened his second store. It is important to note to what extent 
the grocery trade has been taken over by the chains. Ten years 
ago the chains were confined mainly to congested city districts. 
Five years ago they had spread to the suburbs. They have now 
reached the small town and rural community. The grocery chain 
is definitely committed to a merchandising policy which includes 
‘loss leaders’ and private brands. It is also committed, however, 
to the policy of selling what the public demands. The chain takes 
the attitude that it is the function of the manufacturer to create 
public demand for his product. If he has not the capital nor the 
desire to do this, the chain cannot be induced to do it for him. 
The articles on the shelves of the grocery chain must be their 
oy salesmen, and they must move, or make room for those that 
will. 

“The manufacturer who sells to the grocery chains must 
perforce be a national advertiser. The volume of his sales will 
depend upon the success of his advertising policy. He must com- 
pete with the chain’s own private brands, which, although unad- 
vertised, are no mean rivals. They are either sold at a lower 
unit price, or a larger quantity is given for the same price. Fur- 
thermore, the chain takes every precaution to see that the quality 
of its own brands is exactly as represented. 

_ . “What the manufacturer and jobber are primarily interested 
in knowing is the future potentialities of the grocery chain. The 
present trend is briefly this: All secondary considerations put 
aside, the chain store sells on a price basis; the independent 
grocer on a service basis. Each has its own clientele. When a 
chain store opens in a new locality, it will automatically obtain 
its quota of trade, provided there is no other chain competition. 
The independent retailer will have to resign himself to seeing 
a certain portion of his trade leave him. If there are too many 
independent retailers, the weaker ones will succumb. The grocery 
field, however, will only support a certain number of stores sell- 
ing on a price basis. In the urban and suburban sections this 
demand has already been taken care of. The great extension 
of the grocery chain at present is in the small town and rural 
community. As in every case where there is great stimulation 
to growth, there is a tendency to go beyond the mark, with a 
consequent period of readjustment. Signs point to something 
of this sort occurring in the grocery chain field. There is a new 
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phase of competition between chain and chain, It is the direction 
which this competition takes which should be closely watched. 
Obviously, price-cutting is no solution. Such a policy can end 
only in the survival of the strongest chain and the absorption 
of its weaker rival.” d 


Retailers and Canned Foods Week—The retail grocers of the 
country are lining up in support of Canned Foods Week in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. H. C. Balsiger, sec- 
retary of the National Association of Retail Grocers’ Association, 
in a bulletin to retailers, says: “Now is the time to step on the 
gas. Now is the time for you to get busy if you want to cash 
in on this big annual event, which will enable us to sell canned 
foods easily and to good advantage. It is the grocers’ oppor- 
tunity to move canned foods freely; either the futures being re- 
ceived or any surplus in their stocks, as well as goods which can 
be bought to good advantage for the occasion. The intensive 
effort being put forth in a national way will do your Association 
no good unless your local market co-operates with it; and the 
effort of the local campaign will do your members no good unless 
they connect their stores to it with personal effort, and by using 
the material of which we are sending samples. Talk this over 
with your local wholesalers. They are ready to lead the way. 
If they are not, you can get supplies for a campaign by writing 
to the National Canned Foods Week Committee, 1739 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Canned Foods Week is a live propo- 
sition for live local associations. Live members will appreciate 
your lively attention to the matter.” 


More Markets Organized for “Week”—The National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association announces that it has organized 17 ad- 
ditional markets for Canned Foods Week. These markets, with 
their local chairmen, are as follows: 


Harry Cruncleton, Colorado Supply Co., Pueblo, Col.; R. J. 
Ragan, R. J. Ragan Co., Rome, Ga.; F. H. Stamper, Stamper- 
Meyer Grocery Co., Benton, Ill.; Emil Brenner, Meyer-Schmid 
Grocery Co., Carbondale, Ill.; Ralph Brenner, Meyer-Schmid Gro- 
cery Co., Beardstown, Ill.; L. L. Bramlet, Eldorado Wholesale 
Corp., Eldorado, Ill.; D. E. Woodside, Egyptian Grocery Co., 
Marion, Ill.; R. F. Minetree, Meyer-Keaton Grocery Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo.; Victor Hale, Mexico Wholesale Grocery Co., Mexico, 


= 
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the Y is the star of the lot. 


Canadian Plant 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd, 


Tillecuburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 


A WASHER OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 


The MONITOR Y Pea Washer still holds the premier position among washers. 
It should for it is the finest pea washer ever put out. We make several models but 


It washes -- it rinses -- it cools -- it removes skins -- it removes splits and it does 
not injure a single pea. 


Send for our new catalogue No. 68. 


We are showing several new models. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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Mo.; W. W. Payne, Payne-Roth Grocery Co., Columbia, Mo.; 
E. C. Schramm, Schramm Grocery Co., Flat River, Mo.; Conrad 


. Henneberger, Meyer-Roth Grocery Co., Hannibal, Mo.; W. E. 


Kelley, Granger & Co, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry B. Putnam, Wm. T. 
Reynolds & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; J. B. Dannemille, Akron 
Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio; W. P. Johnson, Secretary Virginia 
Wholesale Grocery Association, Richmond, Va.; R. E. French, 
French & Bean Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Packers’ Consent Decree—M. L. Toulme, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, replying to queries 
regarding the present status of the packers’ consent decree case, 
says: “The decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia rendered last June merely permitted the California 
Co-operative Canneries to intervene as a party to the case, and 
did not decide the merits of this litigation. The United States, 
therefore, has not sought to carry this incidental question of 
intervention by the caneries to the United States Supreme Court, 
and under these circumstances the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, of course, did not seek to appeal. At the Depart- 
ment of Justice your counsel has just conferred further as to 
the merits of this case and considered plans for its conduct in 
order to aid to any extent that the Government might require. 
Above all, it remains the determination of the Association, its 
executive committee and counsel to have the decree of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia sustained. Moreover, 
as we have already reported, Attorney General Stone has em- 
phatically and publicly stated that it is the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to have this Decree upheld as originally obtained by the 
Department of Justice. The question whether the Government 
will attempt to proceed for contempt of court by reason of any 
alleged violation of the decree by the defendant meat packers, 
through the alleged sale of unrelated lines specified in the de- 
cree, or in other respects, may or may not be finally determined 
until the validity of the decree itself finally is passed upon by 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or the United 
States Supreme Court.” The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation has asked its members to send in such proof as they 
may have in any case where it appears that any of the defendant 
meat packers have dealt in the unrelated lines forbidden to them 
by the decree of the court. 


Special Agents 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS CO,, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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THE FAULTS 


The young lady who fancied herself as an artist bestowed a 
great deal of time and care on the production of a picture repre- 
senting a cow grazing in a field. She showed it to a great 
painter, in order to ascertain his opinion of its merits. 

The latter, after looking at it for a minute or two, handed 
it back to his visitor, saying: “The ship is not bad, but you have 
painted the sea much too green.”—Reynolds News. 


LOOSING THEIR GRIP 
The old man didn’t help his wife into the auto and she said: 
“You are not so gallant as when I was a gal.” 


‘ He replied: “Well, you aren’t so buoyant as when I was a 
oy. 


DOIN’ NO HARM 
Park Officer—Hey, come out of the public reservoir. Don’t 
you know the people in town have to drink that water?” 
Youngster—Oh, dat’s all right, mister policeman, I ain’t 
usin’ no soap.—Houston Post. 


TOO GOOD FOR BILLY 
; Billy came home from school bearing evidence of having 
had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!” exclaimed his mother. “How often have I told 
you to play only with good little boys? Good little boys don’t 
fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy, through his tears, “I thought he was a 
good little boy till I hit him.’—American Boy. 


A GOOD RECOMMENDATION 


Lady (replying to backdoor applicant)—Well, you might 
clean the chicken coop, but I’m afraid you would steal a chicken? 

Ragged Willie—No, ma’am, I woiked in a bathhouse two 
years, and I never took a bath. 


LOGIC 

“Why is it, Sam,” the customer asked the waiter, “that rich 
men give smaller tips than poor men?” 

“Well, Boss,” replied the woolly-headed knight of the nap- 
kin, “’pears to me lak de po’ man don’t want no one to know 
he’s po’, and the rich man don’t want no one to find out he’s rich.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


ADVICE 


Mr. Saphead—On my army application there is a place to 
tell the condition of my mind. What would you advise me to 
answer.? 


Miss Kutting—Leave it blank. 


THE IDEA 


a (inspired by spring)—What do you say to a tramp in the 
par 


She—Why, I never speak to them! 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Colored Mammy—I want’s to see Mistah Cummins, 
Office Boy—Mr. Cummins is engaged. : 
Colored Mammy—I doan’t want to marry ’im, honey. 


GO FIRST 
Professor—Ulysses, am pants a common noun? 
Ulysses—Pants am a common noun, Professa, 
Professor—How come—uncommon noun? 
Ulysses—Becoz, Professa, pants am singular at de top, and 
* plural at de bottom. 


OH, BOY! 
He to Doctor—Is it a “him” or a “her”? 
Doc—It’s a “them”’! 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 

Automatie Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 

BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, eto. 

A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
See Seed. 


Beans, Dried. Pea and Bean 
BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ee Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


aper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. - 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. & 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Hxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
oon Machines, solderless. 

achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 

CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 

Mehy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


See Closing 


ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSERB (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GEADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. ggg Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKEBS (in the can). 
Avara Machine Co.. Salem, N J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERBS and SILKERBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berl Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver tan ht 2 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Corn — and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
ers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., p= Ohie. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Deviees. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process: 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling," W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See osing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAI 
Phil Rusich, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. 
es. See Tanks, glass 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson Filling Mach, ., Alameda, Calif. 

w. Renneburg & Sons Co., Iti 

EXHAUST BOXES. ee 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 

Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

actor upplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her. 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ¢ 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ghio. 
Fillers and Cookers. Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
erson n ch, Co. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, om 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
— Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Masa. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Mehy., 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mehy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery 8 . 
Gauges. pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
BEauipment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


merators, electric. See motors. 
lue, for sealin re boxes. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. s 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting ~~ | Carr ing, Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
wef and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
uskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. 
CKETED PANS, steam. 
rn Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
fire. fruit. Bottles, etc. 
ice Pumps. ee Pumps. 
oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


See Kettles, copper. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
hine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin psc Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
ut Cutters. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Manufacturers. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


IES for analysis of goods, ete. 

SS Asso., Washington, D. C. 

Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 

incinnati. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


Machine Co. em, N. J. 
Bonin Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


wo See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ 
in Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, 8. 
% Sons Co., Baltimore. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
rastrow 
4 J 8. ee Cans. 
fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PA£TE, canners’. 
tinental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PBA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Gaensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Wis. 
Huntiey Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

prague- a Corp., cago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
—— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power nt 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, s iP. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. - 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells ., Chicago. 
— fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVIORS (for Ma- 


ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinelair-Seott & Co., Baltimere. 
Huntley Mfg. Ce., Silver Creek. N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
ansen Cang. chy. rp., arburg, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, "= room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, ira. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 

Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 


J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co 


rp., C 
wy ay 4 Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Turbines. Blectrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. ‘i Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See ers. 
WASHEBS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen ang. ° Corp., Cedarburg. Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Weta and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


indmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Produets. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy. 
WYANDOTTE—Saattary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


WwORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - 


MARYLAND 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. It 


can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


CLARKSBURG, We 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


_BALTIMORE, MD. 
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 BARTIMORE,! 1 D. ait 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 


November 8-15, 1924 


We are proud of the opportunity 


to contribute in every way to its 


SUCCESS. 


It is the event of the year. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


: 


